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HOW TO TAKE 
THE PULSE 
of an ENTERPRIS 


E 


When you need more facts before making an important decision on 
capital investment or business management, an Ebasco Business Study can 
provide you with information that will be a sound basis for such decisions. 


Whether your problem is large or small— 
involving an entire enterprise or only speci- 
fied phases of its activities—you can de- 
pend on an EBAsSco Business Study to give 
you a clear picture of all the factors in- 
volved. The information that goes into 
such a study is compiled and analyzed by 
experienced specialists and will provide 
you with a blueprint for action. 


Whether you need a Study of an existing 
business or a proposed one, EBASCO special- 
ists will analyze each problem as it arises 
from a completely impartial, unbiased 
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Appraisal Design & insurance Research 
Construction & Pensions 

Budget Sales & 
Financial Office Marketing 

M 
Business industrial ocomizetion Systems & 
Taxes 
Consulting Inspection Rates & 
Engineering &E€xpediting Pricing Traffic 


New YORK . 


viewpoint. The blueprint finally arrived 
at will be one you can use confidently. 
Men in all walks of business life have found 
such reports a quick, reliable and econom- 
ical source of vital information— industrial, 
utility and commercial management— 
bankers, brokers, underwriters, individ- 
uals—-government personnel. 


For further information send for our book- 
let ““The Inside Story of Outside Help.” 
Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Dept. N, Two Rector Street, New York 6, 
New York. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


[(NCORPORATED 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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How the sensational NEW 
takes the guesswork out of page-end typing 


Page Gage warns typist when 
she is 2)2” from the end of 

the page. Keeps telling her how 
much space is left. No more 
stopping to check position. No 
more delays for re-typing. 

Saves time, work, stationery. 


Set Page Gage, insert paper, start 
typing. Presto—red signal pops up auto- Ask for a complete demon- 


matically from the endofthepage. stration of a// the time-saving 
features on the all-new 
Smith-Corona. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS 


THE NEW 


Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 


Dun’s REVIEW 3 Miy 1951 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 


Like other suppliers, Revere offers its metals in a 
wide variety of alloys. This is tor the reason that no 
one metal or alloy is suitable for every purpose, for 
every requirement. In order to help solve the some- 
times complex problems that arise concerning metal 
specification, fabrication, and use, Revere offers 
the services of its Technical Advisory Staff. Here 
is an example of its work. 

When an electric utility was re-tubing a con- 
denser, Revere Research had an opportunity to 
obtain samples of the tubes that were removed. A 
laboratory examination showed 


nickel tubes in fine condition. Recommendations 
included putting a perforated iron sheet in the 
water box to reduce turbulence and air entrainment, 
and the use of 10°° cupro-nickel tubes throughout. 
These suggestions were followed. 

Two years later the cupro-nickel tubes were in- 
spected, and found to be in excellent condition. As 
a result, a new generating station of the company 
was equipped with them. 

Please note our statement that the tubes made 
by a competitor were all right as tubes. If Revere 

Tubes in the same alloy had been 


them to be made of an excellent 
alloy; let us call it “Alloy XX,” 
since the tubes were made by a 
competitor. This alloy is usually 
speciied for conditions of ero- 
sion-corrosion, but our examina- 
tion Indicated that the tubes also ~ 
were subject to severe attack by 
air entrainment and high-veloc- 
ity, turbulent water. The Revere 
echnical Advisor,who inspected 


the condenser In person, sug- 


a: ity to blame the tubes, but Revere 


vested that longer tube life might 

be obtained if cupro-nickel in the 10% nickel alloy 
were used. As a test, 50 such tubes were installed 
alongside the new * Alloy X” tubes. 

At the end of only three months, the utility was 
disturbed to tind that some of the “Alloy X” tubes 
were beginning to fail. Samples were sent to Revere 
Research, which once again reported that these 
competitive tubes were good ones, mechanically 
and as to alloy. The Revere Technical Advisor im- 
mediately returned to the utility, where he spent 
two days and nights on the job, much of the time 
inside the condenser itself. He found the cupro- 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


SEE ‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 


installed there, the same trouble 
would have been experienced. It 
was natural enough for the util- 


knows that if condenser tubes do 
not give long and economical ser- 
vice the fault most probably lies 
in the selection of an alloy un- 
suitable for operating conditions 
In many cases, as in this one, 
Revere has been able to suggest 


changes in alloy or in operation, 
or both, bringing about impor- 
tant economies for users of condensers. 

What Revere does in this way is not unique by 
any means. Suppliers in every industry do as much 
for their prospects and customers, every day in the 
week. They do it gladly, because a happy, satished 
customer is a precious asset. So we suggest that no 
matter what your business is, no matter what you 
buy, nor from whom, you take your suppliers into 
the closest possible confidence, permitting them to 
learn all they can about the conditions their ma- 
terials have to meet. This will cost you nothing, 
and may save you much. 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 / yEAP Op 
a». 
Executive Offices: AMERICA 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


May 
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CONSUMER BUYING POWER 
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Defense spending at the end of the first quarter 
of 1951 was ata rate of $2 billion a month, twice as 
large as before the outbreak of war in Korea. Orders 
were placed for over $23 billion worth of military 
equipment and the size of the active armed forces 
was doubled in the nine months following the Korean 
crisis. With the defense program geared to stock- 
pile essential materials and increase the nation’s 
productive capacity, far-reaching effects on the econ- 
omy were expected to become fully apparent in the 
latter half of 1951. Here are the reactions of busi- 
ness men to the various developments, coupled with 
an analysis of some important economic trends. 


Business Men’s Expectations 


The 938 executives interviewed by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., in the April 1951 survey of business 
expectations were predominantly optimistic. Repre- 
sentative of the larger manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers scattered across the United States, 
these executives were asked how they expect their 
net sales, net profits, dollar inventories, selling 
prices and number of employees in the third quarter 
of 1951 to compare with the corresponding period 
in 1950. 

A majority of the executives (74 per cent) ex- 
pected that the dollar volume of their net sales 
would exceed the 1950 level; 16 per cent expected 
no change, and 10 per cent thought that their third 
quarter sales would be below the 1950 comparative. 
Manufacturers of durable goods expected an in- 
crease in sales more frequently than business men 
in other lines. The pattern of response contrasted 
with that in January 1951, the preceding survey 
of business expectations, when manufacturers of 
nondurable goods were the most optimistic. 

Also reversing the previous pattern, wholesalers 
professed somewhat less optimism than retailers; 
14 per cent of the wholesalers felt that their third 
quarter sales would be below a year ago, compared 
with 11 per cent of the retailers. Expanded partly 
by war-scare buying, total business sales in the third 
quarter of 1950 amounted to about $129.4 billion 
after adjustment for seasonal variation; this was 3 
per cent above the fourth quarter level. (Figures 
for retailers’, wholesalers’, and manufacturers’ sales 
are on page 9, columns 15, 17, and 19.) 

Higher rates of taxation on both normal and 
“excess” profits notwithstanding, 63 per cent of the 
executives expected that their net profits in the third 
quarter of 1951 would be above the year-ago level. 


Duwn’s REVIEW 


(Figures for Corporate Profits after taxes are on 
page 9, column 38.) 

A very small proportion of the executives (4 
per cent) expected that they would have fewer 
employees in the third quarter of 1951 than they 
had a year previously. Manufacturers of non- 
durable goods were slightly more numerous among 
those expecting a decline in employment than the 
other business men. About half of the producers 
of durable goods (51 per cent) expected to have 
more people on their payrolls than in 1950, while 
80 per cent of the retailers and 81 per cent of the 
wholesalers believed that their number of employ- 
ees|would be unchanged from a year ago. (Employ- 
ment statistics are on page 8, columns 2, 3, and 4.) 

That the dollar volume of their inventories at 
the end of September 1951 would equal or exceed 
the year-ago level was expected by 82 per cent of 
the executives. Price changes and the availability of 
goods are two important factors in any considera- 
tion of the future dollar level of inventories. 
Wholesale prices in April 1951 were about 10 per 
cent above the average level in the third quarter 
of 1950. Curtailments in the production of some 
consumer goods, in conformity with defense needs, 
may reduce inventories in several lines. There were 
proportionately fewer wholesalers expecting an in- 
crease in the dollar level of their third quarter 
inventories than manufacturers or retailers. (Fig- 
ures for manufacturers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ 
inventories are on page 9, columns 16, 18, and 20.) 
Practically all of the executives (98 per cent) felt 
sure that the level of their selling prices would be 
as high as, or higher than in 1950. 


Materials and Machines 


The tempo of activity at the nation’s factories 
and mines remained unusually high in April and 
early May as the expanded volume of war orders 
helped to take up any slack in the economy which 
might have developed from moderate reductions 
in the output of some civilian goods. Only dur- 
ing the all-out World War II effort had the level 
of production in the first quarter of 1951 been 
exceeded. 

Factories producing both durable and nondurable 
goods were operating at, or near, record levels. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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§ Series revised from this date on 


t Beginning in 10.37 tax refunds are deducted from receipts and are not included among expenditures. 


Unshaded quarterly figures are significant i 


Sources and off 
DUN'S REVIEWS 


| 
BUS 
2 3 4 5 6 7 39 12 
POPULA- UNEMPLOY- EARNINGS | WHOLESALE | RETAIL | CONSUMERS’ | INDUSTRIAL | ELE 
TION Total - MENT INDUSTRIAL WORKERS PRICES PRICES PRICES PRODUCTION . 
Civilian Agricultural | Nonagricult’] | Hourly Weekly | «(PHYSICAL) PROB 
Millions Millions | Millions Millions | Millions | Dollars Dollar: | Index Index Index Index 
1914 99.1 37.6 | 22: 11.01 68.1 | 
«(1051 420 | 105 315 | .. | 477 | 22.08 | 1386 | 1238 | 72 
1920 |1065 | 413 | 10.7 [| 306 | .. | 555 | 2630 | 1544 143.3 75 | 
(921 |1085 | 37.7 | 108 | 269 | [ 514 [22.18 [97.6 127.7 | 
40.0+ 10.8t | 29.2¢ | 482 | 2151 96.7 119.7 | 
1929 (1218 | 47.6 10.0 | 363 | 15 | 566 | 2503 953 (1209 [ 1225 110 
1930/1231 |. 455 99 | 343 | 43° 552 23.25 86.4 [1194 | oF 
1931 | 124.0 42.4 9.8 31.3 8.0 515 20.87 73.0 108.7 75 ~—s|:1094 
1932 | 124.8 38.9 9.7 28.0 | 12.1 446 17.05 64.8 97.6 58 99, 
~ 1936 |1281 | 44.4 9.6 33.8 (9.0 556 21.78 | 80.8 98.9 | 99.1 103 
1937 | 128.8 46.3 9.4 35.8 7.7 624 24.05 86.3 103.5 | 102.7 | 4113 | 146g 
1938 | 129.8 44.2 9.3 33.9 10.4 627 22.30 78.6 101.1 | 1008 {| 89 | 1428 
1939 | 130.9 | 45.8 9.3 35.6 9.5 633 | 23.86 77.1 99.0 | 99.4 109 «161. 
7940. 1132.0 | 475 95 | 38.0 8.1 | .661 25.20 | 78.6 1006 | 100.2 125 
1941 133.2 50.4 9.1 41.3 5.6 | .729 | 29.58 87.3 108.3 105.2 162-208. 
1942 | 134.7 53.8 9.3 44.5 2.7 853 36.65 98.8 124.9 116.5 199 | 233, 
1943 136.5 54.5 9.1 45.4 (961 43.14 103.1 134.0 123.6 | 239 267 
1944 | 138.1 54.0 9.0 45.0 7 | 1.019 46.08 104.0 137.5 125.5 | 235 279, 
1945 | 139.6 52.8 8.6 44.2 1.0 | 1.023 | 44.39 105.8 141.4 1284 {| 203 | 271. 
"1946. 141.2. ‘55.2 83 | 469 | 23 | 1.086 | 43.74 121.1 155.2 1393 | 170 | 269. 
1947 | 144.0 58.0 8.3 49.8 2.1 | 1.237 49.97 152.1 180.1 159.2 187 | 307. 
1948 | 146.6 59.4 8.0 51.4 2.1 | 1.350 54.14 165.1 192.7 | 92 
1949 | 149.2 58.7 8.0 50.7 3.4 | 1401 54.92 155.0 187.7 169.1 | 176 ~~ | 344, 
1950 | 151.7 me. 52.5 3.1 | 1465 59.23 161.5 189.0 171.2 | 200 | 387. 
{ [1510 57.2 6.4 50.8 44 11.421 56.40 152.3 183.6 | 1668 | 183* | 92. 
. 1 151.5 60.0 8.1 51.9 3.3 | 1.442 57.77 155.4 185.7 168.7 195* 93. 
09) UT | 152.2 61.6 8.1 53.5 2.7 | 1.469 | 60.07 166.3 191.1 173.1 206* 98, 
LIV | 152.9 61.1 7.4 53.7 2.1 | 1.519 62.69 172.0 195.7 176.3 216* | 104. 
59.4 6.1 53.3 2.3 | 1.559 | 63.93 182.5 | 2044 | 1834 | | 100. 
FINANCIAL 
25 26 27 8 29 31 32 
FEDERAL FEDERAL GROSS | CURRENCY DEMAND TURNOVER LOANS OF COMM'L INDUSTRIAL GROSS NAT 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES FEDERAL OUTSIDE OF DEPOSITS OF DEMAND COMM’'L LOAN STOCK PRICE NATIONAL IN¢ 
Million Million DEBT BANKS | ADJUSTED DEPOSITS BANKS KATES AVERAGES PRODUCT Bul 
| dollars dollars | Billion dollars | Million dollars } Million dollars Times | Billion dollars Percent | Dollars | Billion dollars; do 
1914 735 735 1.2 1,533 10,082 13.2 | 
1919 | 5,152 18,515 25.5 | 3,593 17,624 36.1 22.4 5.73 | 99.78 | 779 | 6 
1920 | 6695 | 6,403 243 4,105 | 19,616 37.3 28.1 658 | 90.04 | 85.0 | 6 
192) | 5,625 | 5,116 24.0 3,677 17,113 32.2 26.1 6.68 | 73.48 68.2 | 5 
1922 | 4,109 3,373 23.0 3,346 18,045 31.1 | (24.7 5.53 93.17 69.9 | 5 
1929 | 4.033 3,299 16.9 3,557 22,809 | 40.5 36.0 (5.83. 311.24 | 1038 | 8 
. ~~ yo30. | 4,178 3.440 16.2 3,605 20,967 33.8 32.0 4.85 236.34 | 909 | 7 
193] 3.190 3,652 16.8 4,470 17,412 28.6 25.2 4.30 138.58 75.9 | 5 
1932 | 2,006 4,535 195 | 4,669 | 15,728 | 23.9 20.1 4.71 64.57 | 583 | 4 
1936 | 4,116 8,666 338 | 5,516 25,483 22.4 164 | 268 | 16225 | 825 | 6 
1937 4,979t 7,756t 36.4 | 5,638 23,959 22.4 17.1 2.59 166.36 | 90.2 | 7. 
1938 | 5,802 6,979 37.2 | 5,775 25,986 19.9 16.4 2.53 132.44 84.7 | 6 
1939 | 5,103 8 966 40.4 | 6,401 29,793 | 19.4 17.2 2.10§ | 142.66 | 91.3 | 73 
“1940 5,265 9,183 43.0 | 7,325 | 34,945 188 | 210 | 134.74 | 1014 | 8 
1941 | 7,227 13,387 49.0 9,615 38,992 19.4 21.7 2.00 | 121.82 126.4 $10 
1942 | 12,696 34,187 72.4 13,946 48,922 18.4 19,2 2.20 | 107.20 161.6 | 133 
1943 | 22,202 79,622 136.7 18,837 60,803 | 17.4 19.1 2.60 | 134.81 194.3 | 16% 
1944 | 43,892 95,315 201.0 23,505 66,930 | 17.3 21.6 2.40 143.32 213.7 18 
1945 | 44,762 98,703 258.7 26,490 75,851 | 161 26.1 2.20 169.82 215.2 | 18 
1946 | 40,027 60,703 269.4 26,730 83,314 16.5 31.1 2.10 | 191.65 211.1 | 184 
1947 | 40,043 39,289 258.3 26,476 87,121 18.0 38.1 2.10 177.58 233.3 | 19 
1948 | 42,211 33,791 252.3 26,079 85,520 19.2 42.5 | 2.50 179.95 | 259.1 | 22 
1949 | 38,246 40,057 252.8 25,415 85,750 18.7 43.0 | 2.68 | 17948 | 255.6 {21 
1950 | 37,045 40,167 257.4 25,000 93.200 20.3 52.8 =| 2.69 216.31 =| 2798 | 233 
9,090 255.7 24,600 | 83,200 | 190 | 437 2.60 203.18 | 263.3¢ |21¢ 
J 8,212 10,105 257.4 25,185 85,040 19.6 44.8 2.68 217.68 271.6® | 229 
TIT} 9,346 9,048 257.2 24,500 88,100 20.6 49.0 2.63 215.04 283.9° | 244 
IV] 9,118 10,014 256.7 25,000 93,200 21.9 52.8 2.84 229.32 300.3 
St | 11,077 [255.0 22.0 3.02 | 249.09 | 316.0% 
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13 17 19 20 21 22 
E IGHT FARM RETAILERS’ WHOLESALERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ EXPORTS IMPORTS 
CAR INCOME SALES INVEN- SALES INVEN- SALES INVEN- 
ADINGS Million TORIES TORIES TORIES Million Million 
isand cars | dollars Million $ Million $3 Million $ Million $ Million $ Million $ dollars dollars 
60,509 12.906 7,750 3,904 1919 
12,608 63,659 13,404 =| 8080 | 5.278 [ 
32,954 | 41,897 10,705. | 4.379 | +2509 1921 
212 34,007+ 46,045+ 12,118 | 3765 | 3,413 | 1922 
824 | 11,296 | 48459 | 7,208 37,814 4,024 70,262. | 12,775 5157 | 4,399 | 1929 
878 9021. | 41,989 | 57,017. 3,781 3,061 | 1930 
151 | 6,371 34,752 2,665 42,951 9,105 2,378 2,091 1931 
180 | 4,743 25,013 30,774 7,332 | 1,576 1,323 1932 
109 =| «8,654 | 38338 | 4,833 | 28394 | 3,297 60,202 10,676 2,419 2,423 | 1936 
670 | 9,217 42,150 5,339 31,789 3,367 65,757 12,012 3,299 3,084 1937 
457 | (8,168 38,053 5,275 27,322 2,916 54,002 10,750 3,057 1,960 1938 
911 8,684 42.042 5,532 29,926 3,175 61,340 1516 | 3,923 | 2318 | 1939 
358 «46,388 12,873. | 3,934 | 2,625 | 1940 
352 | 11,767 | 55,490 7,630 43,733 4,182 98,069 17,024 5,020 3,345 194] 
771 | 16,069 | 57,639 7,868 48,074 3,858 125,158 19,348 8,003 2,756 1942 
440 20,106 | 63,321 7,361 51,232 3,684 153,843 20,171 12,842 3,381 1943 
408 | 21,164 | 68,823 7,400 54,915 3,980 165,387 19,578 14,161 3,929 1944 
918 | 22,289 | 75.781 7,543 59,689 4,638 154,481 18,457 9,585 4,159 | 1945 
| 25,636 | 100,298 | 11,226 | 78,981 6,665. | 151,402 | 24620 | 9500 | 4,942 1946, 
| 30,328 | 118,908 13,221 | 92,895 8,653 191,010 29,032 14,252 5,756 1947 
30,802 130,042 14,969 100,389 9511 713,732 32,373 ‘12,532 7,124 1948 
911 | 28,338 128,183 13,698 | 89,834 9,031 199,993 28,989 11,936 6,622 1949 
899 | 28,177 140,042 16,754 100,025 10,754 235,284 34,016 10,140 8,845 1950 
127, | 5542 | 14,282 22,177* 9,129* 50,890* 29,037* 2,339 1,888 I ) 
7 5,262 34,106* 14,720* 23,734* 9,493* 56,353* 29,904* 2,476 1,931 | Il |s<¢ 
7,820 37,515® | 15,793* | 27505 | 9,876* 64,379* | 30,732* | 2,416 2,387 | Il f° 
9,553 35,340* 16,754* 26,609* | 10,754* 63,662* 34,016* 2,908 2,639 | IV 
494 6,460 38,709* 69,300* 36,400* 
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ze or lack of change from previous levels. 


@ Annual rate seasonally adjusted. 
t Figures for this and prior dates are from another source and are not strictly comparable with later data 


* Quarterly figures men adjusted. 


34 35 36 37 38 39 41 43 

POSABLE DISPOSABLE INCOME PERSONAL CONSUMER | CORPORATE = EXP’DITURES BUILDING COMMERCIAL & IN- NAMES IN 

RSONAL PER CAPITA | SAVINGS CREDIT PROFITS FOR PLANT & | PERMITS DUSTRIAL FAILURES REFERENCE 

NCOME 1950 Billion Outstanding | AFTER TAXES EQUIPMENT 120 Cities Businesses Liabilities BOOK 

ym dollars Dollars dollars | dollars | Billion dollars | Billion dollars | Billion dollars | Million $ Number | Million$ | Businesses 

| 335 | | 735 18,280 357.9 a 1,655,496 1914 
668 | 627 | 749 | 90 | 1,256 8,881 295.1 | 1,821,409 | 1920 
52.8 | 487 | 63 | 23 | 71,493 | (19,652 | 6274 | 1,927,304 | 1921 
| | | 2,312 | «23,676 623.9 | 1,983,106 | 1922 
[| 677 | 46 | 37 63 | 84 | 92 [2490 | 22,909 | 4833 | 2,212,779 | 1929 
73.7 1408 | 26355 | 6683 | 2,183,008 1930 
63.0 508 | 800 | 18 46 12 4.7 1,006 28,285 736.3 2,125,288 193] 
78 | 3833 | 672 | 14 | 35 | —34 2.6 | 336 31,822 | 928.3 2,076,580 1932 
66.1 | 9,607 | 203.2 | 2,009,935 | 1936 
71.1 552 | 920 | 39 | 65 4.7 6.7 940 9,490 | 1833 | 2,056,598 | 1937 
65.5 505s 858 2.3 4.5 966 12,836 246.5 | 2,101,933 1938 
75.7 | 65 | 1,104 13,619 166.7 | 2,156,450 | 1940 
92.0 691 | 1,125 | 98 88 | 94 8.2 | 1,196 11,848 | 136.1 | 2,170,615 | 1941 
16.7 866 | 1,273 | 25.6 5.7 9.4 6.1 «644 9,405 100.8 2,155,803 1942 
32.4 970 | 1,344 | 30.2 4.6 10.6 4.5 419 3,221 | 45.3 2,027,215 | 1943 
47.0 1064 | 1,451 | 35.4 50 5.2 709 1,222 | 31.7 1,859,109 1944 
51.1 | 1,082 | 1,443 | 28.0 56 | 85 | 66 | 1,028 809 30.2 1,913,330 1945 
58.9 1,125 1,383 12.0 87 | 139 | 120 | 2,089 1129 | 6723 2,146,293 © +125 
69.5 1177 | 1,266 | 3.9 11.9 18.5 | 16.2 =| 2,470 3,474 | 204.6 2,409,845 | 1947 
88.4 1,285 | 1,285 10.9 144 | 209 | 192 | 3,1N 5,250 234.6 2,555,182 | 1948 
87.4 1,256 1,272 8.6 163 | 17.0 «(18.1 (3,131 9,246 308.1 | 2,684,372 | 1949 
02.1 1,331 | 1,331 | | 201 | 219 | 181 4,466 9,162 248.3 2.692.426 1950 
97.4¢ | 1,307¢ | 1341¢| 16.3 | 37 909 2,559 | 765 | 2,706520| 1) 
95.6¢ | 1,291¢ | 1,310¢) 17.7 20.9° 4.3 1,281 2,405 62.0 2,692,426 | II 
046° | 1344¢ | 1329°| 5.78 | 193 | 47 | 1175 2129 | 532 | 2,685,996 | 1 
11.6 | 1,384¢ | 1344¢| 15.80 20.1 245° 5.8 1,101 2,069 56.6 2,644,009 | IV 
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The production of iron and steel, automobiles, and 
machinery was notably above the level of a year 
ago. The weekly output of steel ingots averaged 
slightly over 2 million tons in the first 16 weeks of 
1951; this was some 15 per cent above the cor- 
responding 1950 level. By early April more than 
2.1 million cars and trucks had been produced, or 
20.4 per cent more than a year ago. 

Producers of machine tools expected to be able 
to expand production when the “Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan’’ goes into effect on July 1. Then they 
will be guaranteed all the steel, copper, and alumi- 
num that they need. Lagging deliveries of raw 
materials and parts, coupled with a shortage of 
tool craftsmen limited the production of machine 
tools in the first quarter of 1951; orders were 
about 5 times as large as shipments. 


Shortages Regarded As Temporary 


The difficulty in obtaining various materials 
encountered by many manufacturers was believed 
by industry observers to be temporary, reflecting to 
a large extent the unusually high levels of plant 
and equipment expansion under way. American bus- 
iness plans to spend a record $23.9 billion for 
new facilities in 1951, according to a survey con- 
ducted jointly by the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission and the Department of Commerce. This 
will be 29 per cent more than was spent for new 
plant and equipment in 1950, and 24 per cent 
greater than that in 1948, the previous peak year. 
(See page 9, column 40.) Manufacturer’s expan- 
sion plans account for most of the increase over a 
year ago. Large increases in productive capacity 


were planned for the steel and aluminum as well 
as other basic industries. 


The Labor Force 


Except for the scarcity of technically trained 
workers in some specialized fields, employment 
recruitment was not a critical problem in the first 
quarter of 1951. Barring all-out war, it seemed 
unlikely that critical manpower problems would 
develop. For World War II, the armed services 
required 11 million men, some 7.5 million more 
than are called for in the present draft. The 
defense production goals for the current arma- 
ment program are considerably below those attained 
in World War II and may be expected to decline 
within a year or two as stockpiling is completed 
and the defense efforts level out on a replenish- 
ment plateau. 

Civilian employment in the first quarter of 1951 
averaged about 59.4 million persons; while this 
was 3.8 per cent above the year-ago level, it was 
2.8 per cent below that in the fourth quarter of 
1950. (See page 8, column 2.) In addition to 
the unemployed, numbering about 2.3 million, it 
was estimated that industry could recruit a sub- 
stantial number of women, retired, and _ handi- 
capped workers if the need arises. 


The Propensity to Consume 


Consumers questioned in the recent Federal 
Reserve Board Survey of consumer’s buying inten- 
tions expressed more uncertainty about their buy- 
ing plans than they had in previous, similar sur- 


PROFITS AND PLANT EXPANSION 


The capacity to build 50,000 airplanes 
and 3500 tanks per year and 18,000 | 
jet engines per month is but a part ea 
of the defense goal. Expanded indus- 
trial capacity is needed to provide 
weapons and equipment for our 


ATE PROFITS AFTER TAXES 

(Wendred Thousand Boltars) 

cme NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
(Hundred Thousand Beliars) 


armed forces and our allies and to emme WHOLESALE 


maintain at the same time a high 200 


(index 1926 = 186) 


Annual Rates 
Seasonally Adjusted 


71 


a 
Annual Rates 
Not Seasonallyj 200 


standard of living for civilians. The 
demand for new plant and equipment 
is expected to increase about 29 per 
cent from $18.5 billion in 1950 to = 
nearly $24 billion in 1951. Price 
increases may temper the rise in phys- 
ical volume. Government programs 


to encourage capital expansion in 100 
certain “essential” lines include di- 

rect loans, loan guaranties, acceler- 

ated tax amortization, long-term pro- 

curement contracts and standby pur- 
chase commitments. Sometimes the V7 
Defense Department installs its own v 
plant extensions or special equipment. 


Adjusted 


Many businesses have reinvested an 
increased proportion of profits to pay 
for plant enlargement and improve- 
ments. 


tEstimated 
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veys. Although as many consumers expected to 
buy homes in 1951 as in 1950, there was a shift 
in demand to houses already in existence rather 
than those to be newly constructed. Plans to buy 
furniture, automobiles, television sets, and other 
durable goods were less frequent than in 1950, 
possibly reflecting that 70 per cent of the con- 
sumers felt that prices in 1951 would be higher 
than in 1950, while only 40 per cent thought that 
their money incomes would increase. 

When and by how much a given individual's 
income would increase was a matter of conjecture, 
but there was no doubt that the over-all level of 
personal income payments in 1951 would exceed 
that in 1950. Factory employment continued to 
rise in the first quarter of 1951 to a level some 
14 per cent above a year ago; concurrently the 
earnings of the average factory worker increased. 
The combination of higher hourly wage rates and 
an increase in the number of hours worked each 
week boosted the average weekly earnings of 
industrial workers in the first quarter of 1951 to 
$63.93, or 10.7 per cent above the similar 1950 
level. (See page 8, columns 6 & 7.) There was 
little doubt that the wage controls would be relaxed 
to permit the sixth round of wage increases to 
labor. 

It was estimated that total personal income, 
after taxes, and after allowance for seasonal fluctu- 
ations, was at an annual rate of $216.2 billion in 
the first quarter of 1951. This was 2.2 per cent 
above the rate in the fourth quarter of 1950, 9.5 
per cent above that in the first quarter of 1950, 
and 13.8 per cent above that in the first quarter of 
1949. (See page 9, column 34.) 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Actual purchasing power did not increase as 
sharply as dollar income; prices paid by consumers 
in the first quarter of 1951 were 4 per cent above 
the fourth quarter 1950 level, and 10 per cent 
above a year ago. (See the Consumer’s Price Index, 
page 8, column 10.) The Consumer’s Price Index 
measures the average changes in the retail prices 
of goods,.rents, and services purchased by wage 
earners and the lower salaried workers in large 
cities; in mid-March it reached a new record high 
of 184.5 per cent of the 1935-1939 average level. 


Retail Sales 


What happened to retail sales in March? Con- 
sumers who had bought very heavily in excess of 
their current needs during the first two months of 
1951 found that the shortages they anticipated 
had yet to materialize. Goods of practically all 
types were abundant in the stores. With prices sub- 
stantially above 1950 levels (see above) many 
people whose incomes had not kept pace decided 
that they could afford to buy no more than their 
essential requirements. The substantial increases 
in January and February were reflected in the 
total dollar volume of retail sales during the first 
quarter of 1951. After adjustment for seasonal 
variations, retailer’s sales in the first quarter 
amounted to $38.7 billion, about 13.5 per cent 
above the 1950 level. (See page 9, column 15.) 


Looking To The Future 


While there will not be the scarcities of goods 
that characterized the all-out war effort, produc- 


As it is now foreseen, the defense 
effort at its height will not require 


= AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
€ 400 
(In Billions of 1950 Dollars) 
j GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


> = more than 20 per cent of Gross Na- 
* tional Product, the market value of 
the goods and services produced by 


ate the United States economy. The cur- 
"— rent proportion of defense outlays is 
about & per cent and by the end of 


DEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES 


B. - 1951 will be 15 per cent. In the peak 
es war year 1944, defense expenditures 
took 45 per cent of Gross National 


NON-DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Product. The real value of national 
output in the fourth quarter of 1950 
was at an annual rate about equal to 
that in 1944. In the first quarter of 
1951, Gross National Product was 10 


Dun’s REVIEW 


per cent above the similar 1950 level. 
For both defense and civilian needs 
we should attain a further increase of 
about 15 per cent in the next three 
years, adding $45 billion to the total 
national output. When this is accom- 
plished the defense program as it 
> levels off canbe absorbed bythe added 
> capacity of the economy. Data from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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tion for consumers may be expected to decline in 
the latter half of 1951 and in 1952. Military pro- 
curement takes about 8 per cent of the Gross 
National Product now; the percentage is expected 
to rise to 20 per cent in the next 18 months. Gross 
National Product is the market value of the goods 
and services produced by the United States econ- 
omy (Figures for GNP are on page 8, column 32). 

Increasing consumer incomes coupled with a 
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1 PopULATION: Bureau of the Census; mid-period totals including 
members of the armed forces overseas 


2 EMPLOYMENT (civilian): Bureau of the Census; data through 
1922 from National Industrial Conference Board; monthly aver- 
ages 

3 EMPLOYMENT (agricultural): Bureau of the Census; data 
through 1922 from National Industrial Conference Board ; monthly 
averages 


4 EMPLOYMENT (nonagricultural): Bureau of the Census; data 
through 1922 from National Industrial Conference Board ; monthly 
averages 


5 UNEMPLOYMENT: Bureau of the Census; monthly averages of 
those not employed but looking for work 

6 EarNinGs OF INDUsTRIAL Workers (hourly): Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; averages reflect extra pay for overtime and late shift 
work 
7 EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL Workers (weekly): Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; averages before any payroll deductions are affected by 
the length of the work week 

8 WHOLESALE Prices: Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly averages 
on the basis of 1926 = 100 


9 Retait Prices: Office of Business Economics; average prices of 
consumer goods on the basis 1935-1939 = 100 


10 Consumers’ Prices: Bureau of Labor Statistics; average cost- 
of-living for moderate income families; 1935-1939 = 100 


11 INpUsTRIAL Propuction (p/ysical): Federal Reserve Board; 
average manufacturing and mining output; 1935-1939 = 100 


12 Ecectric Power Propuction: Federal Power Commission ; total 
produced by utilities and industrial establishments excluding 
hotels, office buildings, and other commercial establishments 


13 Freicnt Car Loapincs: Association of American Railroads; cars 
of revenue freight loaded by Class I railroads and subsidiaries 


14 Farm Income: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; total of farm 
marketings, CCC loans, and Government payments 


15 Rerarcers’ SALes: Othce of Business Economics and Kuznets 
“National Income and Its Composition”; totals 


16 ReTaicers’ INVENTORIES: Office of Business Economics; book 
value at end of period 


17 WHOLESALERS SALES: Office of Business Economics; totals 


18 WHOLESALERS’ INVENTORIES: Office of Business Economics; book 
values at end of period 


19 MANUFACTURERS’ SALES: Office of Business Economics and Kuz- 
nets “National Income and Its Composition’; totals 


20 MANUFACTURERS INVENTORIES: same sources as above; book 
values at end of period 


21 Exports: Bureau of the Census; totals of domestic merchandise 


22 Imports: Bureau of the Census; totals of all imports 


Copynght 1951, Dux & Brapsrreer, 


reduction in the supply of consumer goods must 
have an inflationary affect on prices. The current 
trend to price reductions may be regarded as tem- 
porary. However, while there will be some decline 
in the supply of some kinds of goods, acute short- 
ages should not develop; we have ample stocks to 
override temporary scarcities. Price and wage con- 
trols, the consumer credit restrictions, and increased 
taxation may brake inflation. 


ay, 


23 Feperat Receipts: Treasury Department; annual totals for 
fiscal years, quarterly, totals for calendar quarters 


24 Feperat Expenpitures: Treasury Department; annual totals 
for fiscal years, quarterly totals for calendar quarters 


25 Gross Feperat Dest: Treasury Department; annual figures at 
end of fiscal years; quarterly figures at end of quarters 


26 CURRENCY OuTsIDE OF BANKS: Federal Reserve Board; end of 
period 


27 DemManp Deposits Apjustep: Federal Reserve Board; end of 
period excluding interbank and Government deposits and cash 
items in the process of collection 


28 TurRNOVER OF DEMAND Deposits: Federal Reserve Board; annual 
rate 


29 Loans oF COMMERCIAL BANKs: Federal Reserve Board; end of 
period 


30 Commerciat Loan Rates: Federal Reserve Board; annual rates 
on short-term loans in 19 cities including New York 


31 INDUSTRIAL STOCK Price Averaces: Dow-Jones & Company; daily 
average of the prices of 30 industrial stocks 


32 Gross NATIONAL Propuct: Office of Business Economics; total 
market value of all goods and services produced 


33 NATIONAL INcoME: Office of Business Economics; aggregate 
earnings of labor and property 


34 DisposaBLe Personat Income: Office of Business Economics; 
personal income remaining after deduction of tax and nontax pay- 
ments to government 


3§ DisposaBLe Income Per Capita (dollars): Compiled by dividing 
disposable personal income by the corresponding population figure 


36 DisposaBLe Income Per Capita (1950 dollars): Compiled by 
adjusting series 35 to changes in the Consumers’ Price Index (10) 


37 Personat SAvincs: Office of Business Economics; difference 
between disposable personal income and consumption expenditures 


38 CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING: Federal Reserve Board; end of 
period 


39 Corporate Prorits Arter Taxes: Office of Business Economics ; 
total corporate profits after deducting all tax liabilities 


40 EXPENDITURES FOR PLANT AND EQuipMENT: Department of Com- 
merce and SEC; totals for private industry excluding agriculture 


41 Buitpinc Permits: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; total value of per- 
mits issued in 120 reporting cities 


42 COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES (Ausinesses): Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.; totals 


43 COMMERCIAL AND INbDuUsTRIAL FaiLures (liabilities): Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.; total current liabilities excluding long-term 
publicly-held obligations 


44 Names IN REFERENCE Book: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; annual 
totals from July Book, others from Book nearest end of quarter 
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ORE Power for Manpower 


IN EVERY 


CLARK 


MACHINE 


STEADILY RISING 
COSTS— growing user 
demands— imminent labor 
shortages! These very real conditions 
need not pose frightening problems to 
alert and able management. 

Given proper machines, manpower can 

deliver a great deal. more power--and enjoy 
doing it; more power that translates into 
greater production at lower cost. 

Now that CLARK has added Powered Hand 
Trucks to its Leadership Line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Industrial Towing Tractors, it is 
better fitted than ever before to help 
Management meet the challenges of a most 
critical era. For it is in the field of Materials 
Handling that the greatest opportunities for 
savings, for increased production, for improved 
efficiency and for the betterment of 
employee relations are to be found. 
In every piece of CLARK materials- 
handling equipment, there is MORE 
POWER FOR MANPOWER. 

And it is yours to employ— 

yours to enjoy. 


Let us send you 1 (NDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY «+ BATTLE CREEK 46, MICHIGAN 
© concise, easy- 1 Please send: {} Condensed Catalog () Movie Digest 
to-read catalog | Nome 
Just fill out | 


coupon. 


STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCAT 


THORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE 


AU 
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AND P@WERED HAND TRUCKS -+ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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YOUR RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can 


afford the permanent com- 


mitment of an adequate 


pension system. 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 
Your company probably can 
best solve the retirement 


problem through a deferred 


profit-sharing trust—or a 
combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment 
plus a profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan, 


FIND OUT what plan 
BEST fits your business 


Write or call the 


Let us help you with com- 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 


plete analyses, including City Bank Farmers 
cost estimates. There is no 

or 
obligation, of course. The National City Bank 


of New York 
Ask for our Pension Booklet DR3 


We Act A, Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 18622 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 18:2 
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TO THE EDITOR 


DECIMATED 


| am a constant reader of your Dun’s 
Revirw, which is received in my othce 
every month. In the March 1951 issue 
there appears a letter on page 6 written 
by Mr. Robert S. Peare, commenting on 
a glaring typographical error which ay 
peared in a previous issue: 

“My arithmetic indicates that the na 
tions electric power output has been 
decimated by your statistician. On page 
26 of your January issue, the index o! 
electric power output, expressed in “Ten 
Million KAW. Hours, given as 70 
Should this not be 7007" 


Your editorial comment tollows: 


“It should. Sincere thanks to Mr. 
Peare for pointing out our exact decima 
tion (reduction to one tenth ).—Ed. 

Actually, both vou and Mr. Peare -are 
correct only in your recognition ot the 
original error. not in the application of 
the word “decimate” to what has taken 
place. “Decimate” would be correct 1 
the cited heure were 030, nol 70, because 
it means “a reduction by one-tenth.” not 
“a reduction to one-tenth.” 

Albert R. Kall 
Consulting Engineer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pardon the urge of a stuffy purist to 
throw out of line Mr. Peare’s “exact 
decimation” as vou call it in your answe! 
to his letter. 

The dictionary detines decimate as “to 
take the tenth part of — not “to reduce to 
one-tenth (as you define it) but “to re 
duce by one-tenth.” 

Now having shown my superior knowl- 
edge of English (Princeton 1g22) let ine 
conclude by complimenting you on the 
excellence of Dun’s Review particularly 
In regard to format, pictures, etc. You 
are doing a swell job. 

William E. Hale 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


The New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language (Funk & Wagnalls 
1940) defines decimate as “to kill one, 
sometimes to spare only one, out of ever) 
ten persons....1n popular use, to destro) 
a measurable or large portion of. 
Better luck next time!—kEd. 


NOT CREATED EQUAL 


You may recall that you wrote me. . 
regarding failures, estate taxes, and asscts 
of government private corporations. 

The research for which this tnforma- 
tion was requested is now completed, and 
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FINISHING 


SUB CONTRACTS 
ON WAR GOODS 


We have 385,000 square feet of 


plant equipped with modern 


machines, devoted to welded 
wire fabrication. Our facilities are 
available 

metal, formed wire and welded 
wire assembly requirements. All 
operations in one plant in non- 
strategic area, well served by all 


forms of major transportation. 


Explanatory facilities folder will 


ou for your sheet 


THere is always an easier way to 
get things done and in this case it costs 
less, in both time and money. 

As contract suppliers of fabricated wire 
products, welded steel wire shelves, baskets, 
wire shapes, we are completely equipped 
to handle any job. Starting with a design 
engineered for economical production, we 
produce with automatic machines, then fin- 
ish in our own plant to your specification. 

We know we can deliver a better 
product and we know we can save you 


money. Why not let us try? 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Wire Products Division ° ALBION, MICHIGAN 


Fabricators of Welded Wire P fact 
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s of steel wire Pallets and PALLETAINERS 
for materia] handling and shipment —WENDWAY Conveyors for plant efficiency. 
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| [ want to express my gratitude for your 
| help in providing intormation. 

The scope of my research included the 
effects of the Federal Estate Tax upon the 
supply of equity capital. In this con. 
nection it was tound that the past effects 
can be described approximately as tollows: 

(1) Based on research by the Federa 
Reserve Board ot Governors, and by 
Simon Kuznets, it can be stated that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the equity capt- 
tal in this country 1s owned by 1 per cent 


FINE—ACCEPT 
mm HIS ORDER! 


wer intercom calls 
oom—without 


You can ans 
from across the 
button. 


touching a 


of the population, and that this 1 per cent 


of the population is responsible tor ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the flow ot ven- 
ture savings of individuals. 

(2) Assuming that there has been a 
shortage Of equity capital in the last two 
decades, tt appears that, had there heen 


no estate tax, the net flow ot individual! 


venture savings would have been approxi 


mately trebled, and that the aggregate flow 


of venture savings, including corporate 


— retained earnings, would have been in 


No one can “listen in without 
Chime and sig- 


our ow ledge. 
COMPLETE PRIV ACY announce every all. 


creased by approximately 15 per cent. 
(3) It is interesting to note that the 
equity capital divestment for estate tax 


purposes in the period 1933-1948 approxi 
mates the total of loans and subsidies by 


the RFC in the same period. . . 

We do not attempt to say that the estate 
tax isa “bad” tax. All we can sav ts this 
that any tax system designed to promote 
equality, will of necessity destroy incen 
tives. If we desire to promote equality, 


bi 
then we must, in the long run, abandon 
the essentials of a tree enterprise system. 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! In this regard, it is necessary to choose be 


tween the advantages and disadvantages 


fe @ forthe first time in any intercom svs- busy. Roving employees are located of greater equality and the advantages and 
fi tem vou can answer calls from across quicker, You give instructions, get in- disadvantages of a free enterprise system. 
: the room—and at the same time enjoys formation without delay. vet vou have For m\ part. [ have the feeling that there 
positite assurance that ne one ean “privacy protection” at all times. Work is nothing more unequal than the equal 
eavesdrop on conversations in yout Hows smoothly. Every hour becomes treatments of unequals. 
other Kee ufone = exclusive “CHIME- More productive! Executone Soon pavs Again. ma | thank vou tor vour help 
. varie © signalling announces erers for itself in many ways. Ask for full in this research: if you would like further 
: call with chime and signal light—warns details. No obligation, details on its results, please advise. 


that vour cireuit is open 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


R. Martin 
Zurich General Accident & 
Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Phanks tol xecutone s "Remote Reply”, Los Angeles. Cal. 
emplovees con now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 

without loss of work- 

You eliminate waiting and RETURNS IN 


costhy “eall backs when phones are 
- Now that all the returns are in, | am 
sure vou will be interested to know that 


INTERCOM as a result of the short article in which 


SYSTEMS you mentioned KORDArooms your 
December 1oso0 issue, we have received 

many inquiries. These inquiries proved 

to be serious requests for additional in 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. E-2 ° 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. / some | We feel that vour brief mention ot the 

Without obligation, please send me Name a en | KORDAroom has contributed to the 

full data on Executone Intercom (onder | highly tavorable response we have re- 
| 
| 
| 


lam prartie ularls Interested im: 


ceived and we want to assure you of our 
INTER OFFICE appreciation, 
INTKA-PLANTE COMMUNICATION rin 
SWITCHROARD RELIEI 
LOCATING PERSONNET 


Jamison 
Korda Industries 


New York, N. Y. 
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In Chicago, CCH occupies some 100,000 square feet 
in this modern building on North Michigan Avenue. 


No MATTER what your interests, no matter what your responsi- 
bilities may be, if they concern taxation and business law, you will 
find them well served, effectively and continuingly, by one or more 
of the great family of CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS. 


Hour after hour, and day after day, telegraph, telephone, tele- 
type, and fast mail pour a steady stream of new laws, amendments, 
regulations, rulings, decisions, and the like, into the editorial offices 
of Commerce Clearing House. 


Hour by hour, day after day, this vital news, this important 
factual information, transformed into efficient working tools is rushed 
into the hands of subscribers all over the country through pertinent 
issues of the hundred fifty three CCH Reports. 


Thus, Commerce Clearing House Topical Law Reports, by con- 
sistently meeting specific business and professional needs every- 
where, have established a recognized symbol. For everywhere now 
the initials ‘“CCH’’ mean speed, dependability, and completeness. 


MERCE. CLEARING. HOUSE, INGC.. 


AAA SA AAAS SAAANS wes AAT ANY 
° PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
Write for details of reporting in your field. 
CHICAGO 1 NEw YORK 18 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 522 Firtw Ave. 1329 E STREET, N. W. 
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if 
(, ONTROLS for shaping the 
defense efforts adie largely drawn 
the tool-box of Word War ll. The 
tools that are used and the jobs to be 
done cast their reflections in the bust- 
ness man’s crystal ball. What are thes 
tools, these obs, and these reflections 
WHACKING UP THE PIE 
/, /, / 
/ 
BLACKWELL SMITH and ABRAM 8S. 
J ‘| P ¢ manutlac- SO worthless that thes were hie 
turer working with materials that are in contempt and labelled “hunting 
in short supply simply wants to know — licenses.” Various controls tor dealing 
AUTHORS “what can do under government con- with the imbalance between demand 
trols that will let me obtain needed ma- and supply hac to be ack priorities. 
| terials and then produce and sell my he ultumate control in World Wai 
of staterial product: typical business man IL was the so-called Controlled Mater: 
World War I; directed does not think easily in terms of ab- als Plan (CMP). This was realls 
formulae Controlled Materials 
Plan of World War Il. stract. governmental control ideas, as package of controls which reflected the 
expressed in the Washington gobbled thinking and experience of the many 
ABRAM HEWITT cook having to do with allo- peopl involved 11} controls, especially 
. | cations, CMP, MRQ, and all the rest. the business men, in aad out of gov- 
Member of New York Bar: held high - man 
Fede It this business man runs into trouble ernment—-and the militarv. CMP was 
tional emergencies: in charee } ap- in securing supplies he is likely to want still surrounded by many other controls. 
il. Priority, his SOLUTION good Now a simplet and more selective 
enough. In eariy World War IL as — set of controls is coming into being, 
manv as 35,000 priority applications a born of the long World War IL priority 
dav hit Washington. Priorities were and control struggle and again oriented 
M AY 9o 5 Page 19 
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to CMP, 


crats” are top business men and busi- 


The top control “bureau- 
ness lawyers. They are thinking in 
business terms along fundamentally 
They are balancing de 
While all controls 


are a necessary evil at best, the writers 


simple lines. 


mand and supply. 


believe that the present controllers are 


proceeding with sound judgment and 


that the pattern beneath the red tape 
makes good sense. 


Basic Objectives 
All ot this control effort is aimed at 
objectives: keep permitted ar 


mand im Dalance with the available 


supply of scarce materials patterned 


present around steel, COP PCI and 
diumMintume: to assure an adequate How 
O© scarce materials to direct military. 


detense-supporting, and essential civil 


ian production; to assure proper sup 
maintenance, repair, and 


purposes tor all business: and 


plies 
perating 
to prevent artificial shortages which arf 
reflected in inventories accumulating 
bevond actual needs, 
For thr 
mand with supply the most common 
tool 1s the Material Order (M Order). 
This orde r is of two types. 
Conservation: Vhis kind of M Order 


prohibits non essential use ot 


objective of balancing de- 


SCArFCce 
materials such as cobalt, chromium. 
opper, and others as, tor example, pre- 
their use PUPFPOses such As 
lt also 
as in the tin can order. 
This kind of M Order 


consumption ot specified 


stretch 
j 

( 

1° 

tO stated 


Scarce materials percentages 


of the amounts used by each manufac 
turer in previous base periods. This 
limits the total consumed and also com- 
Is sire tching. This 1S wher the wxe 
really talls to cut off such large amounts 
as may be necessary to fit to available 
supply. These M Orders are the main 
equalizers. 

The 
Which the M Orders will supplement is 
Controlled Materials Plan 


1. 
central package of controls 


tO be the 
(CMP). 
The basic ile aol the Controlled Ma 
terials Plan, which is to become effec- 
tive July 1, 1951, 1s that in each calendar 
quarter the total national requirements 
of steel, copper, and aluminum for the 


next calendar quarter (including pro 


Four or CONTROLS 


1. Balance Demand and Supply 

2. Assure Materials tor Detense and 
Civilian Production 

3. Assure Supplies tor Productive 
Maintenance and Operation 

4. Prevent Artificial Shortages trom 


Unbalanced Inventories 


| Toots Tuar Are Usep 
Controlled Materials -Plan Ma- 
terial Orders 
(a) Conservation 
(b) Curtailment 
Priorities ( )) 
Allocations 
Direct Scheduling 
3. NPA Regulauon 4 (MRO) 
4. Inventory Control 
(a) NPA Regulation 1 
| (b) Specitic Material Limi- 
tation 


Test FOR ACTION ON 


Each “yes” raises the chance for success 
1. Is it realistically related to direct 


defense production? 

2. Is it realistically related to 
detense-supporting production? 

3. Is it necessary tor maintenance, 
repair, and operation of tacilities? 
4. Does a little material have a lev- 
erage on a lot of production? 


5. Is it amportant to the production 
of civilian essentials? 
6. Is it essential because no plentitul 
substitute 1s available? 


>. Is the inventory of the scarce ma- | 
terial dangerously low? 

%. Is its use functional or opera- 
tional rather than ornamental? 

uw. Is the request administratively 
teasible tor the Government? 


posed foreign shipments) are to be 
equalized wath the total nauional supply 
(including expected imports) tor the 
same period. Programs tor production 
using these scarce materials will then 
be curtailed unul the requirements tor 
permitted demand are reduced to the 
point where they equal available supply. 

The original theory of the Controlled 
Materials Plan called tor all users to 
add up their bills of these three scarce 
materials and report the same “up- 
stream” to each of their customers. 
Then at the very top of the up-stream 
[Transmission ol these statistics the re are 
in the government a series of Depart 
Ofhces, 


Bureaus. and so. on 


‘laimant 


ments, 
which are called “ Agencies” 
because they claim the materials needed 
tor their parts of the economy. ‘There 
will be 12 to 20 Claimant Agencies. 
For example, the Department ot 
Agriculture has set up the Production 
and Marketing Administration which 
Agency will deal with allocations con- 
cerning, among other things, produc 
tion of tood and other agricultural 


National 
Production Authoritv has an Office of 


products. Similarly, the 
Civilian Requirements which will deal 
with requirements of consumers’ goods 


in general. 


hile 


, 
we cant see around the bend in the road. a num- 
er of road signs show what ts ahead for industry. 
Londer prese ntrols most producers can count 
On ada lew fo operati 


E V 


Each such Claimant Agency of the 
Government is supposed to learn the 
estimated total requirements tor these 
scarce materials from each producer of 
the end-product which this agency 
buys or sponsors. For example, the 


Army (or Munitions Board) as Claim- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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QUALITY CONTROL find. 


CONTROL is tak- 
ing its proper place beside the other 
tools for Scientific Management as one 
of this decade’s major contributions to 
industrial progress. Having enjoyed 
the benefits of Quality Control for over 
two years the Ford Motor Company 
has considerable practical experience. 

Quality Control is not, as so many 
seem to think, simply a rebaptizing of 
the old inspection function in industry. 
I: is in actual fact a rededication to the 
effect that top quality can only be ob- 
tained by building quality into the 
product in the first place. 

Certainly there is nothing world 
shaking in this kind of goal, but how 
often under the old-time inspection pro- 
vram was the quality of the product 


‘ 


1) 


ROSCOE M. SMITH 


Director of Quality Control 
Ford Motor Company 


YG CAN'T SPELL “QUALITY 
WITH AN “X.” [ep THE UNKNOWN 
ELEMENT IS WORKER INITIATIVE, 
THERE IS A PERSONAL EQUATION 
TO SOLVE. QUALITY CONTROL CAN 
SOLVE PERSONAL EQUATIONS AND 
CAN IMPROVE PERSONNEL RELA- 
TIONS. HERE IS HOW STATISTICAL 
CHARTS HAVE PAID DIVIDENDS IN 
HUMAN ENGINEERING AS WELL AS 
IN PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 


improved, except as the result of occa- 
sional concerted efforts to clean up in- 
tolerably poor conditions? Quality 
Control, on the other hand, offers the 
techniques for on-the-job control which 
make the goal of a quality-built prod- 


W M A 


/ 


uct much more than a mere aspiration. 
Fundamental to any modern Quality 
Control program is the concept of va- 
riability—the fact that no two things, 
however much they may be alike, are 
precisely identical. Our engineers de- 
sign the product with variability in 
mind when they allow plus and minus 
tolerances on specified dimensions. 
Tolerances, whether they be on di- 
mensions or specifications or attributes, 
simply express the amount of variation 
which manufacturing can allow and 
still furnish an acceptable product—an 
interchangeable part which will ade- 
quately perform its designed function. 
Quality Control deals most emphati 
cally in this matter of variability. By 
(Continued on page 70) 
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RENEGOTIATION— 


THOMAS BLANCHARD WORSLEY 
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LL AMERICAN wars have 
sideration Of means of pre- 
ross profiteering. This has 
med essential in achieving 
eptance of direct allocations, 
nm, and wage and agricul- 
controls: in 


Alla 


preserving the 


morale ot the 


down 


— 


the 
inflationary increase na- 


and debts ane 


Pre Vention ol protitees 


attempted through ICE 


| 


Upon 
nns, and recapture through 


| World War 


I]. how 


Vernment succeed 11} stifling 


V W 


wide-spread charges Ol 


prohites ring. 
Not until then did it succeed in help- 
ing the system of private enterprise to 
get a relatively clean bill ot health. 
The success was attributable to the 
combination of price controls and con- 


tract pricing techniques, high rates of 


taxation and statutory renegotiation. 
of World War ID rene 


gouation tor all relevant governmen' 


The record 


departments indicates that it resulted in 
reducing profits from an average ©! 
15.5 per cent of sales to an average Ol 
The 


along with the other controls was « 


pcr cent ot sales, before 


very existence of renegotiation 


factor in causing contracts to be priced 


and repriced in such a wavy as to reduc 


M 
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profit: margins, before renegotiation, 
from 21.4 per cent in 1442 to 14.4 per 
cent in 1946. However, higher dollar 
profits resulted from increased sales. 
The Re iation Act of became 
effective on May 21 last year. It applies 
to contracts of the military departments 
only which obligate 1949 fiscal funds 
made available by Public Law 547, Soth 
Congress, to contracts tor aircraft and 
aircraft parts. It also applies to all ne- 
gouated contracts of the military de- 
partments entered into during the 1Q50 
and 1g51 fiscal years when such indi- 
vidual contracts are for amounts in ex- 
cess of $1,000 and when the CONntTractor 
has sales under such contracts in its 
fiscal 
more. 
Under the Act 


does not apply generally to contracts 


vear aggregating $100,000. or 
renegotiation 


entered into by formal advertising for 
competitive bids. The Secretary of 
Deiense is, however, empowered to 
require the renegotiation of such con- 
tracts if, in his opinion, excessive profits 
are being realized. 

Even if the 1948 Act alone were con- 
tinued, renegotiation would apply to 


unskilled labor, and the aged 


on to replace those m 
es, Labor costs, an important 
fficull fe when 
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most Department of Detense procure 
ment because some 70 per cent of this 
value was pursuant to negotiated con- 
tracts as early as 1949 and 1950. In 
December the Secretary of De. 
tense directed the greatly increased use 
of negotiation under the powers. re- 
sulting from the Presidental declara- 
tion of a national emergency. 

The 1948 Act has been administered 
within the Department of Detense by 
the Military Renegotiation Policy and 
Review Board and the Armed Services 
The 


makes general policy, publishes regu- 
| } 


Renegotiation Board. former 


lations interpreting the Act and pre- 


scribing standards and_ procedure¢s, 


assions cases for renegotiation to the 


M RAPHE FROM DEVANEY 


It’s a long path from plans to production and a 
a hard one to chart sally when ¢ 
ments and inventions cause changes in the 
original plan The job sh Pp and the assembly 
line are often mules ont nif cosh, too, 
industry must measure these distances and pi 


its course. 


Army, Navy, and Air Force Divisions 
of the Armed 
Board, and reviews cases alter their 


Services Renegotation 


completion by the latter Board. The 
latter Board carries out the detailed 
operations in renegotiation, subject to 
review by the top Board. 

The policies, procedures, and regu- 
lations followed by the Military Rene- 
gouation Policy and Review Board and 
its subordinate organizations are closely 
similar to those followed in World 
War Il. They are set forth in detail 
in the Military Renegotiation Regula 
tions under the Renegotiation Act ot 
1948 (available tor purchase at $2.50 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C.). 

These regulations are significant not 
only in connection with the Renegotia 
tion Act of 1948, which will apply to a 
number of contracts for some time to 
come, but also because they will un 
cdoubtedly strongly affect the substance 
of regulations to be promulgated unde: 
the Renegotiation Act of 

No statistics on the results of rene- 
gotiation under the Act of 1948, as 
amended, have been made availabl 
for public consumption. It is known, 
however, that the number and _ total 
dollar amount of recaptures of exces- 
sive profits under the Act have been 
quite small to date. This is because 
the Act has been administered in ac 
cordance with one of its provisions 

(Continued on page 55) 
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AN IMPORTANT ROLE IN MAKING HER ONE OM Litt 
DOMINION S RUSHING WATERS PROVIDE POWER FOR 


MILLS 


WHITE 


URE has provided man- 
kind with various and abundant power 
clements ranging trom solar radiation 
(ot heat and air Culrrents to coal, petro 
lcum (including natural gas). and 
tumbling waters, “White Coal.” Only 
the last three have been tapped to any 
great extent and even these have not 
been tully developed. 

The development of these elements 
to their present state has added tenfold 
to the energy of workers who use the 
power derived from them. Ten able- 
Lye died men can do work at the rate of 
one horsepower. The world’s biggest 
hydro electric plant, “Shipshaw” ot the 
Aluminum Company of Canada in the 
Saguenay district in Quebec, generates 


Af ( 


J 
for and Mill 


C. M. SHORT 


1,250,000 horsepower, equivalent to the 
rate of work of over 12 million manual 
workers. Carrying the comparison still 
turther, all the Known developed hydro- 
electric capacity, about g0 million horse- 
power, represents the rate of work of 
goo million workers, a group almost 
equal in number to the total working 
population of the world. 

The tact that this form of energy now 
provides nearly as much power as in 
all the world’s working population is 
one of the marvels of the age. Yet 
hydro-electric power is not the major 
source of power, for coal and_ petro. 
leum, in the order named, are more 
Important elements. Coal, however. 


has been declining relatively as a source 


R E V IT E W 


ANADAS INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF TTS RICH HYDRO-ELECTRIC RESOURCES HAS PLAYED 
LEADERS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. “Trt 
HGANTIC ALUMINUM PLANTS. NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLYING THREE-FIFTHS OF THE WORLDS NEEDS. AND NUMEROUS SMALLER INDUSTRIES 


of power over a period of many years. 
Betore World War I coal accounted for 
about yo per cent of all power produc- 
tion, but it has since tallen to approxi 
mately 50 per cent. “This does not mean 
that coal is a needless element. As a 
fuel it has found many new uses. But 
the liquid materials, petroleum = and 
water, have been utilized for produc: 
tive purposes with certain advantages 
over coal. 
Oil seepages were probably more 
noticeable to the pioneers of North 
America than outcroppings of coal. But 
for many years oil was regarded as a 
medicament and illuminant. It is just 
a hundred years ago that an English- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE TREND 


or BUSINESS 


fense expenditures continued to rise. 


Trepidation at a slackened pace of consumer spending and mountine inventories 
\ Ss 


troubled the minds of many business men. Production and employment, however, 
remained far above last year's levels, despite a slight decline in early April. De- 
Further price increases were less frequent. 


i, IRKING OFF large inven- 
tory accumulations of finished civilian 
goods coupled with continued scarci- 
ties of some essential raw materials par- 
tially accounted for a slight decline in 
over-all industrial output during the 
first halt of April. 

This tollowed the post-war produc- 
tion peak attained last March which, ac 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board's 
physical production index, attained 223 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average. It 
remained well below the all-time high, 
however, of 247 reached in October and 
November of 1GQ4 3. 


Steel production in March, ata record ; 


of g.1 million net tons, was 21 per cent 
above 1950. Despite a drop in produc- 
tion at the end of the month, automo- 
tive output (including military equip- 
ment) totalled nearly 744 thousand 
vehicles, a rise of 28 per cent from the 


1) 
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580 thousand level of March last year. 


The value of new construction, esti- 
mated at $2.6 billion on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, exceeded that of March 
1950 by 20 per cent. Other production 
indicators to surpass year-ago levels in- 
cluded crude oil output, up 24 per cent, 
and electric power production, up 15 
per cent. 

Defense spending continued to mount 
and, by the beginning of April, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force expenditures had 


Industrial Production 


January bye 222 
kebruary 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
Oxtober 
November Os 173 
December 79 


t Approximation ripure trom quoted source mot avai able. 
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risen to an annual rate of $24.3 billion 
compared with the $21.6 billion rate of 
a month earlier. 

Civilian goods producers, however, 
were increasingly haunted by the 
specter of possible inventory recession. 
While the dollar value of total business 
inventories had reached a record high 
of $65 billion by March 1, stocks in re- 
lation to sales, except in retail lines, still 
compared favorably with those of a 
vear ago. Manufacturers’ inventories, 
for example, were 63 per cent ahead of 
sales; at the same time last year they 
topped sales by So per cent. 

Y April spending of consum- 
Sade 


maintained appreciable dollar margins 


ers and distributors alike 


over their year-ago comparatives des- 
pite a perceptible tapering from high 
levels established in the first quarter. 
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THE TREND 
or BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION PRICES TRADE FINANCE 


Ui, A / The slackening pace ot consumer 
cehly - npfros 3 of Y buying, accompanied by a reduction ot 
( retailers orders, was concentrated chief- 


ly in durables and reflected large-scale 


WEEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Lares? Previous YEAR WEEK 
1939 195! BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK WEEK AGo ENDED UV ITS earlier in the year, At the be- 
ginning of March retailers’ stocks ex- 
102 186 = Steel _Ingot Production 20" 2 1yI Apr. 25° ceeded sales by 62 per cent compared 
Ten Thousand Tons with 48 
“6 gs Bituminous Coal Mined 100 gl 113 Apr. 14 rae 
/ Although there was less spending tor 


Hundred I housat d Te ns 


6g 154 Automobile Production 150 147 14! Apr. 14 television sets and appliances, seasonal 
Thousand Automobile Promotlons in early April helped to 
3! 62 Electric Power Output 0; Apr. bolster moderate shopper interest in 
Hundred Million K.W.Hs | ; 
_ spring and Summer apparel. 
65 7> Freight Carloadings i+ Apr. 7 Th. 
Ten 7 The seasonally adjusted NS Re 
LOU 304 Department Store Sales 250 2y2 254 Apr. [4 VIEW Regional Trade Barometer regis 
Index Number tered 341.7 (preliminary) in March, up 
77 101 Wholesale Prices Apr. 17 14.6 per cent trom a year ago. It is 
Index Number ~ 
also adjusted for the number of busi- 
74 23> ~Bank Debits 253 246 241 Apr. 1 
ness days in the month. 
76 272 Money in Circulation 272 272 270 Apr. 01 
Hundred Million Dollars fp / Af More price 
219 176 Business Failures 151 172 Apr. tg ANE declines 
Number of Failures t} le 
Sources: Amer. lron & Steel! Inst.: U. S. Bureau of Mines; Automotive News; Electric Inst.; Amer ang fewer acvances were 
Assoc. of Railroads: Federal Reserve Board: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: DUN & Brapstreer, INc. Various mayor W holesaling centers dur- 


_ | inv the first half of April. The weekly 
/ Wholesale Commodity Price Index of 
Hd the Bureau ot Labor Statistics regis- 
tered per cent of the 1926 AVCTAM 


in the week ended April 17. It was 


(1935-1939— 100) 


r cent above the pre Korea level 
and 20.1 per cent above 

oth hourly and weekly carnings 
of the nation’s 13> million production 
workers rose in February, according to 
latest COMpPULATIONS ot the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Gross hourly earnings 
averaged $1.56, up slightly trom Janu- 
ary and about 14 cents more than 
workers carned last vear. With the 
tory work week unchanged at an aver- 
age 41 hours, weekly earnings jumped 


toa record $64.05. 


TRADE BAROMETER 
FEBRUARY 195 


PERCENTAGE Increased lavotts 


CHANGES FROM A YEAR AGO & / / 
in the latter part 


» ( hange irom-s 


- 
REGION REGION: number otf Csovernment curds 


On the madustrial use ol critical raw 


‘materials for ultrmate civilian consump- 
~ tion. Particularly affected were the 


tele, and aAULOMOLIVE indust rics. 


“eee 


howe VCr, & mared toa new record lor the 


1] 
month. Estimated at 60.2 million per- 


eens 


San sons by the Bureau ot the Census, it 
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because Mack Diesels have proved themselves 
where it counts...on America’s roads and highways 


Whether you buy one truck or a fleet, you're making an investment for dividends— 
you're after long-term, dependable transportation at the lowest cost per mile, per day 
and per year. 

That's where Mack Diesels can't be beaten. 

Diesel-powered Macks are cutting fuel costs up to 50% for their 

owners—rolling more miles per gallon, at less cost per gallon. 

Lower upkeep, less absenteeism, longer life—what owners 

expect from the most- bought Diesel truck in America 

It’s a guarantee to you! 


Medernize Mock... them ald ! 


*Of all Diesel-powered trucks sold in the United States 
in 1950, better than one out of every three was a Mack. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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New Copying Machine e Makes 4 
Copies of Anything 


Speeds Up Emergency Production 


Make copies of: Specifications— Drawings 
— Contracts — Blueprints — Bids — Detail 
Prints— Orders— Letters— Tracings— 
Government Forms—and hundreds of 
others... right in your own office! So easy 
to operate—anyone, even unskilled office 
help or factory workers, can make clear, 
sharp APECO copies by following a few, 
easy-to-read directions. 


Save Time! Save Money! Save Work! 


Avoid costly re-typing, hand-copying, 
drafting, checking, or sending outside for 
expensive copying service. You can make 
photo-like copies at a one-per-minute rate 
directly from originals. Operates anywhere. 
No darkroom required. Saves over 80°; on 
most copying jobs. Here is the new, mod- 
ern way to make EXTRA copies of any- 
thing on paper...QUICK! Already 
adopted by thousands of businesses and 
acclaimed by economy-minded office meth- 
ods experts. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Have You Read This 
| NEW BOOK? 


Habis: 


Mindful of the big job photocopying can do and is doing 
during a period of national crisis, APECO has prepared a 
new 16 page booklet explaining APECO PHOTOCOPY- 
ING! This new booklet was especially written to tell 
busy, business executives what photocopying is, what it 
can copy, how it is used, how much photocopies cost, and 
what users say about APECO equipment. There are 
pages of illustrations and charts too! For example, cost 
There are hundreds of uses for comparison charts compare APECO PHOTOCOPY ING 
APECO Photocopying in every busi- with manual re-copying and with outside commercial 
ness. Get the complete details to- photo-prints. Here is a really informative worthwhile, 
day. Mail attached postage-paid factual report on an important new copying development. 
AIR MAIL reply card today! Get 

your FREE Copy of APECO PHOTO- 

COPY BOOK! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 NORTH CLARK ST. + CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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represented y6.0 per cent of the exist 
ing labor supply compared with the 
previous month’s g6.1 per cent, even 
though the number of persons avail 
able tor work had itself increased by 
more than 1 million persons. Unem- 
ployment, at 2.1 million persons, tell to 
the lowest March total in four years. 
Many producers were hampered by 


skilled labor shortages. 


PFalures 


22, but were less numerous than in 


Business failures rose 
22 per cent in March to 


March They compared 
with SS4 (a post-war high) in March 
of last vear and with 1,322 in 1939. 
IXpex, which extends 
the monthly failure rate to an annual 


WHoLesaLe Foop Price INpEX 


i 4 
i 
\ is. .$ 3 tH Feb. 2 $7.3 
] | 
7.15 \or I 
Moar { ay 
Mar Low fa 


Price INpvEX 


basis and adjusts tor seasonal fluctua 
won, increased slightly to 2y casualties 
per 10,000 listed enterprises trom 26 in 
the month before. This rate compared 
with 33 a year ago. 

Amounting to $17.7 million, liabili- 
ties involved in March tailures were 
moderately above the February level, 
but roughly $10 million less than in 
March 1g50. Failures in all industry 
and trade groups rose in March; the 
sharpest declines from a year ago were 
44 per cent in manufacturing and 24 
per cent in wholesaling. 

Business failures increased in all re- 
gions except the East South Central 
and West North Central. All but the 
Middle Atlantic region reported fewer 


failures than a year ago. Failures in 


BANK CLEARINGS 


Ni W Rr SINESS [Ni ORPORATIONS 


prepar laity s 
pr ties (1430-1G32= 100) 
Geographical Feb Fel Two Me 
Mor Tues Wed. Thur Fri. Sat 
New England j 
322.423 322 4 322.1 \{ ‘ > 
2 2 4234 4 } Nor rAl 
33-323 322.60 \ North Centr 
We S i 
4 
pING Permair ¢ Paci 
Sou 3 pos 3 Faitures BY Divisions or INpUsTRY 
urrent liabilities in —Jan.-Mar.— -—lan.-Mar 
thousands dollars) 1951 
MINING, MANUFACTURING 254 601 16.378 1.074 
9445.5 M:ining—-Coal, Onl, Mis 6 9 1.018 
€.2 Food and Kindred Products if > 647 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 115 3861 
) ( Lumber umber Products 3 1,78 3.51 
Paper. Printing, Publishing 17 30 ( 
= Chen Is A] ed Pr ducts I 
THe Farture Recorp Leather, Leather Products 2 2 
Stone, Clav, Glass Products - 
farct Fe March P. ¢ Ire Steel, and Products - 
x's Farcure INpEx® Transportation Foutpment 2 12 
Adjusted, seasonally.... 28 3 13 
WHoLrsaLe Trape......... 6.261 1 
FaILURes 73 Food and Farm Products 21 2 
Apparel 
MeER BY Size oF Dest Dry Goods f ? 
14 if Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr 22 37 2.03% 
...... 401 45% Chemicals and Drugs 10 
$25 137 12! Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 142 
oo and over. 24 31 Miscellaneous rot 
Numper ey Inpustay Groups RETAIL TRADE. 1.204 20,338 21,600 
olesale Trade.....-. “9 General Merchandise....... 66 
On Furniture Furnishings ‘ Ita 110 S743 2.20 
‘ il Service... Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwi 1.424 
(Liab es in Automotive Group........ 2.407 
&17,652 $16,009 $27 ng Places.... 201 21° 2.208 4.63 
* Appare " il failures p 10,000 listed enterprises 
Duwx’s INsotvency INDEX __240 22.4 7.013 6.44 
+ Per MM h from March COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 
Dun’s Review 20 May 


Making plans 
or 
EXPANSION? 


Whether your project calls for a 
completely new plant or exist- 
ing plant expansion, vou can 
have the entire job, from plans 
to finished operating plant, un- 
der one single contract. Unde: 
the Harte method of single re- 
sponsibility engineering, 
rication and construction are 
done concurrently! 

The Harte organization is pre- 
pared to handle vour demands 
efhiciently and reasonably, from 
plans to plant anywhere. 
Whether vour project calls ton 
warehouses, processes, piping 
or complete industrial plants 
the Harte organization ol eng! 
neers and constructors Is pre 
pared to handle vour job. 


The Harte organization, operat. 
ing under one contract, with 
one responsibility, will: Assist 
in all process planning e pre 
pare complete construction 
drawings e provide accurate 
estimates of cost e purchase all 
materials e handle all shop and 
fabrication problems e con 
struct the entire job e handle 
initial operations, if desired. 
Whatever your engineering needs 
might be, phone, wire or write 
us vour plans and a Harte engl- 
neer will call on you promptly 
from either our Atlanta, New 
York or Des Moines oflice. 


John J. Harte 


COMPANY 
Engineers 
284 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta 
200 S.E., 34th Street, Des Moines 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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Mow te sttmulete ond 
wse the Dest toes 
ef people 


The authoritative fore- 
knowledge you need to 
operate successfully un- 
der the labor law; 
ovoid expensive contro- 
versy. 

Includes expert advice 
on the wording of 
contracts. 


for 


Others have doubled 
their business by these 
proctical methods. 


How to be o hetter 
foreman, in the most 
down-to-eorth terms. 


See them 
on approval 


The Law of Labor 
Relations 


Public Relations 


4 
in managemen 
THESE BOOKS WILL HELP YOU! 


| Working with People 


Any man or woman whose prime responsibility is for the work of others 
cannot fail co profit from this book,’ writes Vice Pres. E. J. Lyons of Merck 
& Co. in Personnel. It tells you not only the basic principles of handling peo- 
ple. buc also specifically uba? to do and even what to say in the human- 
relauions situations common to every shop and ofhce in the land. In the most 
down co-earth terms it shows you what your workers want of you, how to 
use their untapped reserve, how your own mind works, how to get the 
most out of your assistant, how cto deal with “aches, pains, and emotions,” 
overcome resistance to change, handle grievances, hire, fire, make your orders 
effective and a hundred other details vital to successful management. This 
book will help YOU, and it will also help you to help others. 

by Auren Uris & Betty Shapin $3.30 


Here at last is a PRACTICAL guide to labor law. Whatever your par- 
ticular problem is, you jcan quickly find in this book exactly what your 
rights and obligations oF i what the law allows, what the Labor Board has 
held and what the courts have decided on similar cases. Here is a clear guide 
through the confusing and enormous body of arbitral awards and the thou- 
sands of precedent-making decisions, including the most recent ones, that 
will decide YOUR case; as well as clear statements of exactly how the law 
applies co all the specific situations arising in labor-management relations. 
Written by an attorney who specializes in labor law and 1s counsel for many 
industries, this book gives you the most expert, authoritative advice on all 
such matters as drafting a good contract, the steps to take in review and 
other legal procedures. Here is your safeguard against costly labor trouble. 

hy Benjamin Werne $5.75 


eta lers Pe YOU Couco Me 
LONG UNDER AR —" 


This is the first complete guide to modern business techniques that have 
proved enormously profitable to retailers. And it shows you just how retailers 
of all kinds, from the small specialty shop and independent to the large 
department store and chain stores, have successfully used these techniques to 
increase their business. Here are hundreds of good ideas on store layout, win- 
dow displays, salesmanship and sales training; expert advice on getting good 
publicity, preparing news releases, advertising; hundreds of ways to ‘give 
vourself a good mame,’ attract and keep customers. Any retailer will find 
this book a gold mine hy Tom Mahoney & Rita Hession $4.50 


Improved Foremanship 


This is a book your foremen will LIKE. It is specific, practical, written in 
terms of their everyday work and their everyday problems, and completely 
devoid of preachments. If you want to be sure of good supervisors in your 
plant—foremen who not only turn out the work but also work intelligently 
with other departments, have the respect and liking of their workers, good 
safety records. and the ability to deal successfully with their own problems 

if you want such supervisors (and is their anyone who doesn't), pass arotnd 
this book. by Auren Uris $3.85 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
Please send me copies of the books I have 


checked. I will esther remit in full or return 
the books in 10 days. 


| Working with 
People 

| The Low of Labor i 
Relations 
Public Relations Signed 

for Retailers 

Improved j 
Foremanship Address . 
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the 25 largest cities rose I7 per cent 
compared with a rise of 27 per cent in 


the remainder of the nation. 


o* April stock prices aver- 
Prmance 


the previous month's level: the March 


aged moderately above 


Dow-Jones average of 30 industrial 
stocks amounted to 249.50. Although 
it marked a slight dip from February, 
the March average was 21 per cent 
above the level of a veat ILO. 

Trading volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange totalled 36 million 
shares mn March compared with the 41 
million aggregate of a month earlier 
and with go million shares traded in 
March of last vear. 

Further downward adjustments in 
the bid quotations on Government 


honds was accompanied by a decline in 


the volume of transactions involving 
corporate AS I] as Government ISSUCS. 
Total bond volume in March dropped 
12 per cent from February levels and 
was 22 per cent below 1950. 

Cash divide nl PAVINCHES COPPOrA 
tions issuing public reports amounted 
to $219.2 million in February and 
$493.4 million in January. While Feb 
ruary payments were somewhat above 
those of February January pav- 
ments were below a Vear ago, Fe ae cting 
a shift from January to December in 
the dividend disbursements of some 
large corporations. 

Corporate profits in the first quarter 
of r9s1 were estimated at $48.0 bilhon 
before taxes and $26.7 billion atter taxes 
the Council of Economic \dvisers, 
Or r cent and 07 respec- 


tively above vels. 


Vi He The nation’s 


CXPOFLS 
above february and 


reached the highest level since June 


rising more than 
above the January C\Porl mvure. \! 
the Same time 1 1Mports dropped 


more than $114 million from their Janu 
arv level. Both exports and imports, 
however, were about 25 per cent above 
their 1950 monthly averages. 
Significant monthly increases in 
ports were table produc ts and 


he Verages, retles ting d whe 

corn shipments, and textile fibers and 

products. Decreases in crude rubber 


helped reduce imports. 
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ACCOMPLISHED IN 1950 


A Summary of the Annual Report to Stockholders 
Briggs Manufacturing Company by W. 


ONCE AGAIN—OUR BIGGEST YEAR 


Another highly produc tive year of healthy growth 
and progress. Another vear of unprecedented produc- 
tion ac hieveme “nt and record- breaking sales. Anothdr 
vear of expanded en nt. strengthe ned financial 
position and increased net profit. 

These are the gratifying terms in whieh your man- 
agement is able to report the 1950 operations of your 
Company. 


PRODUCTION—OUR HIGHEST RATE 


During 1950. Briggs demonstrated the ability to 


Total income 
Manufacturing 


- $340,218,208 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
IN BRIEF 


950 1949 
Sales . . « $339,245,517 $338,263,744 
Other income . 972.691 926.623 


$339.190,367 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and Domestic Subsidiary Companies 


Non-par value common stock, less cost of treasury shares 
Income invested in the business — 
Total investment at end year . 


Cash 


U.S. Government securities 
Refunds of Federal income taxes 
Accounts receivab 


Inventories 32,289,818 25,437,653 
Cost of dies, equipment, etc., collectible from customers 419,475 27,616 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance 1,479,283 1.510.317 

$ 67,307,840 $ 46.043.588 


Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 
Amounts payable (or materials and services 
Amounts owing for wa 
Estimated liability for 

renegotiation 


Other assets 


Net sales. 


Other income 


Costs and expenses 
Estimated Federal taxes on income 


Condensed Income Account 

Totalincome . . . $340,218,208 $339,190,367 
$308,734,932  $316,794,799 
4,900,000 9,000,000 

Provision for contingencies and postwar costs _ 
Totaleosts. $323, 73,634,932 $325,794,799 
$ 16,583,276 13,395,568 
41,917,983 34,365,515 


Income invested in business at beginning of year 
Dividends paid ° 
Excess of purchase price over net assets of companies "acquired ° 4 = 
Income invested in businesg atend of year. 51,0843 


Tuts Investment Was As 
Working Capital: 


Current Assets: 


Working Capital 
Land, buildings and equipment 
Reserves for iation, ete, 


Total assets current liabilities 
Less — Reserve for contingencies and postwar costs. 


Condensed Statement of Financial Condition 


1950 1949 

INVESTMENT 

$ 12,507,149 
51.684,309 


$ 64,191,458 


$ 12,507,149 
41,917,983 
$ 54,425,132 


$ 18,261,905 $ 12,381,162 
273,107 27 


14,584,252 6,613,051 


t 
13,520,331 8.413, 

es, taxes and other expenses 5,739,300 5,414,019 
ederal taxes on income and 
‘ __ 17,071,591 

$ $6.43 1.222 $ 26,196,887 
30,87 6.618 $ 20,446,701 
7 81,132,413 
(48,814,882) 
1.660.900 
$ 64,191,458 $ 54,425,132 


$ 64,191,458 


(6,816,950) (5,843,100) 


costs and expenses $308,734,932 $316,794,799 
Federal taxes on 
income: 

Current year . . 15,650,000 9,000,000 
Prior years’ 

adjustments — 
Total costs . . $323,634,932 $325,794,799 
Net income . . $ 16,583,276 $ 13,395,568 
Net income per — 
total income dollar 4.%e 3.9%e 
Net income per 

share of common 

stock . $8.51 $6.88 
Dividends 

per share o 

common stock . . $3.50 $3.00 


of the 
D. Robinson, President 


roduece automobile bodies at a rate which we never 
attained. In spite of a outside stoppage 
of 100 days’ duration. aggressive planning and sched- 
enabled us to attain an excellent production 
record. Plumbing ware unit volume reached 1.085.586, 
nearly three times the 1946 total. Demand was well 
ahove production capacity, 


DIVIDENDS— ANOTHER INCREASE 

Your om pany distributed dividends of $6.816.950 
in fulfillment of its obligation to stockholders during 
1950. This amount, an increase of nearly one million 
dollars over the 1919 total. was the largest sinee 193% 
It was paid at the rate of $3.50 per share, an increase 
of 50 cents over the previous vear. The 1950 dividend 
total represented 41°; of the years net income. in 
keeping with the traditional Brigeys policy of liberal 
dividend payments. 


DOLLAR VOLUME—A NEW HIGH 

For the third successive vear. Briggs established a 
new high in sales volume, the 1950 total increasing 
nearly one million dollars to 3339.2 45.517 

\fter providing $15,650,000 for Federal income 
taxes. there remained net income for the 
£16.583.276. some three million dollars above the 1919 
VP his represents 1.9 cents net income per total 
tneame dollar, as against 3.9 cents in LOB, or S85] 
per share of common stock, up from 36.88 in 1949, 


MORE PEOPLE—BIGGER PAYROLLS 


It is particularly significant to note the continued, 
steady increase of e mploy ment over the vears in Briggs 
plants. For the past decade, this upward trend has 
ame no decline. Each vear has seen a new record, 
with the 1950 total representing an increase of more 
than 1.000 over 

The aggregate pay envelope of Briggs personnel has 
kept pace with this constant growth. Total wages and 
salaries amounted to $126.232.546 in 1950. 


BRIGGS-—A GOOD PLACE TO WORK 

It is more than chance that brings high grade per- 
sonnel to Briggs and keeps a large percentage of our 
people with us for extended periods of vears. It is 
especially noteworthy that the latest additions to per- 
sonnel, the 23,904 people who have worked for Briggs 
five vears or less, represent the permanent growth of 
our organization, employment having inereased by 
18,945 people during hie period, 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN © 
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PRODUCTION 

ACCOUNTING 

SHIPPING 


GREATER PROFITS wn 
FLEXIFONE BUSINESS CONTROL! 


* You can get coordinated action and 
immediate results in your business or 
plant operations with FLEXIFONE! 
Correlate instructions to all departments 
... get action instantly. Executive Mes- 
senger Boys cost money! Time saved is 


profit... keep every man on his job with | 
FLEXIFONE! Man hours saved daily 


multiply into DAYS each month. Send 
a simple diagram of your operations. 
A factory trained specialist will advise 
without obligation. 


PLANT PAGING—MUSIC DISTRIBUTION! 


The DUKANE CENTRAL SOUND SYSTEM 


. built to fit your needs. Installed and 


serviced by tactory trained engineers. 


FILL-IN, TEAR OUT, MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
Dept. DR-51-St. Charles, Ilinois. 
| Without cost or obligation, please send i 
further information on: 
FLEXIFONE BUSINESS CONTROL SYSTEM t 
| DUKANE CENTRAL SOUND SYSTEMS 


Name 


Address 


Diagram of our operation is enclosed. 


DuwN'‘s 


SCARCE MATERIALS 


( Continued from page 20) 


ant for tanks would learn about tank 
material needs trom General Motors, 
Chrysler, and other producers. 

These requirements would then be 
presented to the Requirements Com- 
mittee of the Dectense Production Ad- 
ministration (General Harrison). The 
Requirements Committee, which con- 
sists of representatives of all the 
Claimant Agencies, then COMpare these 
total requirements with the expected 
supply, based on information from the 
Steel, Copper, and Aluminum) Divi- 
sions of the NPA. 


Committee then “whacks up the pie” 


The Requirements 


of supply among the respective Claim- 
ant Agencies. 

Then, in theory, each Claimant 
Agency gets the right to hand out its 
share of steel, copper, and aluminum 
back “down-stream” to producers of its 
kind of products and each producer to 
his supplier, sub-contractor, and so on. 

The theory of allotment above out- 
lined will differ from actual practise 


due to limitations of feasibility. The 
“B-List” of products unavoidably comes 
into consideration at this point. The 


B-List will tend to include all civilian 
go ds and stock sub-assemblies. 

A customer who has a CMP alloca- 
tion to pass down-stream to his sup- 
pliers does not pass on the allocation 
tor the making of his supply of B-Prod- 
ucts. The B-Product manufacturer in 
turn goes directly to the Government 
tor his allotment—it any. 

-List products are not principally 
bought by the Government, but are 
mainly bought by industry and civilian 
users. The products that get on the 
B-List are put there for a variety of 
practical reasons. 

There may be too much diversity of 
“end use” to fit the tie-in to any one 
Claimant Agency—for example, ball 
bearings or electric motors. Often they 
need to be made up as “shelf goods” 
for production without waiting for an 
advance tie-in to some particular pro- 
duction program—for example, plumb- 
ing fittings. Or, the control arms of 
Government may want to deal directly 
with the manufacturer rather than 


through all his customers. For ex- 


_ ample, trucks and cars. 


For those who remember the Produc- 
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195! 


tion Requirements Plan of World Wa: 
I] it is of interest to note that the 
is a carry over into CMP of that ideo 
of dealing directly with the manut.x 
turer where dealing through his cus 
tomers didn’t seem practical. 

The B-List implies an “A-List.” That 
“A-List” is “everything else.” 

For 1952 a very important new twist 
is under scrutiny for improvement ot 
CMP to cure one of its worst weak- 
nesses in World War IL. 


that the allotments ot steel, copper, OF 


It was found 


aluminum tended to go unused to a 
very important extent. This was called 
“attrition,” 

lt is believed that other limiting 
factors than SCArcIty of steel, copper, 
and aluminum prevented the producer 
using all of these materials made avail 
able. For example, a maker of enamel 
products may have had the steel allot 
ment but only one-half the cobalt for 
the enamel to go with that much steel 
So he cut his steel orders. 

Therefore, an effort is being made 
to bring into the Requirements Com. 
mittee the data on other scarce ma 
terials requirements which would act 
This is to be tried 


not seeking such 


as limiting factors. 
on a sample basis 
facts from all industry. 

By normal methods this effort would 
fail, due to the time required on statis 
tics, so the calculations as to what are 
the limiting factors for various products 
are to be made on the Department ot 
Commerce’s new ultra modern elec 
tronic brain machine. 

For the objective of assuring the flow 
of supply to permitted demand there 
will be three main tools used. These 
will be priorities, allocations, and 
direct scheduling. 

Priorities: This time there is only one 
band of priority orders—all equally 
valid--as opposed to many layers in 
World War Il. These single band 
ratings are called DO Orders, to be 
used alike for direct military, war-sup- 
porting, and essential civilian produc 
tion. There will be borderline cases, 
such as transportation, where trucks 
may be called essential and entitled to 
priorities while civilian cars may not. 

The total of priority rated business 
is supposed to be relatively small, as 
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Metal fabricating plant for 
Schwayder Brothers, Denver, Colorado 


McCloskey Designs and Builds 
For the Great Names of Industry 


As specialists in designing and building industrial 
plants, McCloskey numbers among its clients the 
leaders of industry around the world. For them we 
have built a variety of plants that range from found- 
ries to textile mills fertilizer plants to synthetic 
rubber installations—aluminum plants to food freez- 
ing plants—even churches, schools and gymnasia. 


Each project is designed for individual requirements 


with careful consideration given to future expansion 
and maintenance problems. We furnish all materials. 
Construction is done by McCloskey field forces with 
a minimum of attention to detail on your part. To 
benefit by McCloskey’s experience in designing and 
building successfully for others, consult us while 
your program Is in the thinking stage— write 
MeCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3402 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


McCloskey Company 


of Pittsburgh 
Designers - Builders 
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But where 
individual suppliers are hit by uneven 
bunching up of DO Orders, the NPA 


is likely to issue an Order, designed for 


compared to all supply. 


that supplying industry, saying that no 
supplier has to accept more than a given 
percentage of business controlled by 
priorities. This spreads the impact of 


priorities among competitors. 


Allocations: allotments of 


detinit e quantities are » be ide 


the scarcest materials ae as tin and 


various chemicals. But the general al 
location scheme is the CMP. 
How the Plan Should Work 
Under CMP 


is tor each government 
Avencv to 


opper, and aluminum to the suppliers 


the theoretical plan 
Claimant 
issue allocations ot steel. 
which has been de- 


the 


products, 


thed. For example, 


cli steel to ( ‘hrvsler tor tanks. 
DO Ratings will apply 


to contracts 


allotment made under CMP. 


Army would 


h each 


Lach such end-product supplier wold 
* then pass down such allocations and 
: ratings to its respective suppliers. Then 
this Process Di reallotment would CON 
until allocations reached the raw 
| material suppliers. Here theory and 
practise must diverge because of the 
special handling of the B-List. 7 
Both essentiality and feasibilit - also | 
ee limit the extent to which allotments | 
vill be made to producers of b Prod | 
ts. At present there is no intention 
of allotting the scarce materials that are 
| available to all of the B-List producers. 
i ‘This creates the so- alled “OI pen end” 
é feature of the CMP of IQ5I. 
‘The re lance here IS tO be placed On 
tuilment of permitted demand _ by 
M Orders, cutting in percentages broad 


“Will you guys get back to work he ‘re and mind 
your own business?’ 


IJUN § 


| 


$1,778 in the First 3 Months! 


PROBLEM 


CONCLUSION 
AND TEST 


RESULTS 


ADDITIONAL 
BENEFITS 


™ 


without obligation. 


Saved Ohio Company 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


The opening of a new plant in Ohio 
posed a problem of how best to handle 
the transportation of 250 tons of parts 
and materials per month over a 135 
mile haul. 


A comprehensive study of transporta- 
tion charges was made by the Traffic 
Department of the Company. The an- 
alysis showed Truck-Transport to be 
the least expensive of the methods con- 
sidered. Truck-Transport was then 
tested over a 4 month period. 


The Savings by Truck-Trailer over com- 
petitive methods were as follows: 
Ist month — $1,259.65; 2nd month — 
$2,217.05; 3rd month — $i,766.63; 4th 
month—-$1,216.57 ...a total of $6,752.90. 
This is an average monthly saving of 
$1,688.00, or an anticipated saving of 
$20,256.00 per year! 


This company also uses its Truck-Trail- 
ers on occasion to haul parts from their 
home plant to another division in 
Wisconsin. 

In the first quarter of the year 15 trips 


were made, at a saving of $1,778.00 
over the other method of transportation. 


( A confidential “Report to Management on Transportation” for 
company executives and a free “Transportation Cost Analysis” 
of your hauling problem is available upon request — and 
) 


Write (on your business letterhead) to 


Fruehauf Trailer Company, Dept. D, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


\ 
\ 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


REVIEW 


BUILDERS OF TRUCK- TRAILERS 
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it save 


When vital business records are destroyed by 


fire... 43 out of 100 firms never reopen. 

Today, that can mean not only an individual 
tragedy ... but a national setback. 

That’s why more and more basic, original 
records and those necessary to daily operations 
are being transferred to Mosler “A” sLabel 
Safes. They provide the world’s finest protec- 


your business? 


tion against intense heat and crashing impact. 

Ask bankers anywhere in the world. They'll 
tell you the name Mosler means protection. 

World's largest builders of safes and vaults . . 
Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at 
Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that with- 
stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


“ Mosler Safe” 
SINCE 1548 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR THE MOSLER DEALER IN YOUR CITY 
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Wasurance 


CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION! 


ANY e set their full 
MI credit 
losse Phat’ ! ver 100 

con their 
with Credit Insur- 
imt... protects 1 against 
1 t due 1 ds, 
material taves, 
( it restrictions, other unpre- 
t \ American Credit 
cre { tand- 
li Important 
i al high 
? ca if } 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


An American Credit Policv can be 
tailored to vour own particular needs | 
ali, A CTI RrOUp, OF just 


one account. 


Why SAFE Credits Need Protection 


This x 


‘1k helps you plan sound credit 
polices facts about American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy just call 
our othce in your city, or 
ite to AMERICAN CREDIT 
COMPANY OF 


yives more 


icy. Vi 


wh) 


14°F 


INDEMNITY 


New York, Dept. 50, First 
Nati nal Bank Building, sal 
thmore ) \iar lan 


RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


2f) 
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cnough to give reasonable assurance 
threat the permitted demand for scarce 
materials LO produce the B-Products 
will not exceed available supply. This 
open-end feature of CMP will be a 
scrious trouble area. Pressure will be 
applied lo gel allotments or Priorities 
tor this scyment ot production. 
Allotments to B-Product manutac 
turers will not go to all types at first. 
‘The extent of COVCTFAC will be 
erned partly by essentiality ideas and 
partly by administrative feasibility. 
kor the third quarter Of Onc adea 
IS to allot tor all products permitted at 
the peak of World War IT and to mak« 
This 


would leave civilian cars and appliances 


ha allotments for the balance. 


in the “open-end” scramble. 


In Case of a Snarled Program 


Direct Scheduling: In cases where 


snar| 


Important programs get into a 
despite the use of priorities and alloca 
tions, the Government will intervene 
through direct mandates telling pro 
ducers what-they must put into produc 

tion schedules. This action will come 
mainly from the NPA. 

In the ascending scale of authority, 
priorities vield to allocations and alloca 
tions vield to direct scheduling. 

To assure adequate maintenance, re- 
pair, and operating supplies (MRO) 
the main tool to be used is NPA Regu- 


the MRO Regulation. 


establishments in 


lation 4 
All 


United States plus non-commercial in- 


business the 
stitutions such as government, hospi- 
tals, schools, libraries, and churches 
mav, when necessary, use a DO priority 
rating to obtain supplies for mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation—reterred 
to as MRO requirements. 

This rating known as DO-g7, may 
be issued without individual authoriza 
tion from the Government. Its use 1s 
restricted to maintenance, repair, and 
operating supplies, plus minor capital 
additions. It is not to be used to pur 
chase production material, major cap! 
tal items, or anything to be incorporated 
in end-products. 

There is no requirement that this 
IO-g7 rating be used. However, if it 
is used, even on a single occasion, the 
user must then limit its MRO purchases 
in accordance with Regulation 4 of 


NPA. Under this regulation MRO 


purchases are limited in any one cal: 
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General American’s complete 


tank storage terminals 
fo use as your own 


with no capital investment 


—by you 


When bulk liquid storage and distribution termi- 


- nals are part of your marketing operations, General Heil 
Peay | American can help you—-with no capital risk by you. oy 
ee > At Chicago, IIl., Carteret, N. J. (Port of New York), yay 
Goodhope, La., (Port of New Orleans), Houston and 

= YN A A Corpus Christi, Tex., you can store your bulk liquids i 
,, with all the advantages of your own terminal. You use Ly 


General American’s pipelines, tanks, loading racks, 
docks and other facilities. At Carteret and Goodhope, 
your petroleum or chemical products can be packaged LL ! an 

in cans, drums or barrels—blended to your specifi- FF ; qh a 
cations for immediate marketing —with no invest- pipeline, 
ment in equipment. in 


General American warehouse receipts are the 


highest form of collateral. 


TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 


RICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 
A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 

135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET ° CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 

WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLIC TANK STORAGE SYSTEM ® District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland « Dallas * Houston « Los Angeles * New York 


New Orleans ° Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa 
Washington Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New Yor 
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WHY IS IT THAT SOME 
OFFICES ARE QUIETER 


Usually, because Kil- 
Klatter pads are absorb- 
ing the shock and dead- 
ening the noise of typing. 
You, too, can have a 
quiet office by placing 
Kil-Klatter pads under 


typewriters, and other 


ollice machines. 


e \ade from genuine long-life 


OZITE felt. 
Dent-proof and -kid-proof. 


© Fit many other ofhee ma- 


too, 


chines. 


$1.25 


At your stationer or office suppey dealer 


AMERICAN HAIR and FELT CO. 


=i Dept. DI3, Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


KIL-KLATTER 


SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER 


endar quarter to one-quarter of the 
firm’s dollar purchases for mainte- 
mance, repair, and operating purposes 
IN 1g50. 

For seasonal business quarterly MRO 
quotas may be used equal to the dollar 
amount spent for MRO in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1950. Where these 
quotas prove to be too small, applica- 
tion may be filed with NPA for in- 
creased quotas. In all cases where 
DQ-97 ratings are used for MRO sup- 
plies, the purchasing firm is required 
to charge to its MRO quota purchases 
made without the use of DO-97 ratings. 


Those Small Items 


The horse-shoe nail doctrine is ap- 
plied in the MRO Regulation. We 
should not let any permitted poduction 
fail simply for lack of the minor 
item such as repair part or bit of 
lubricating oil, The relative leverage 
value of such small items makes them 
rate relatively high in essentiality. 

Also it is not administratively feas- 
ible to have individual priority aid 
given by Government for all MRO 


; uems, hence the delegation to indus- 


try itself. This is a sort of honor system 
and will lead to sad results if industry 
doesn't play fair. Spot check enforce- 


will occur. 


For the objective of pre venting arti- 
ficial shortages the main tool is inven- 
torv control. Artificial shortages be- 
devilled material controllers in World 
War II. 


much or too early delivery, relative 


Orders were placed for LOO 


to production schedules, resulting in 
building up scarce materials in users’ 
Accordingly, the first 
trol put on industry this time was de- 
signed to preve nt excessive inve ntories. 

For the present, inventory controls 
of materials in short supply are found 
First comes 
NPA Regulation 1 limiting the users’ 


Im two kinds of orcers. 


amount of inventory to a “practicable 
minimum working inventory.” Sec- 


ie material limitation 


One 
to a certain number of days’ consump- 
tion for each SCAFCe material covered, 
tor example, 45 days for copper or prac- 
ticable minimum working inventory 
—whichever is less. Here also spot 
check enforcement May be expected. 

In trying to pry into the future, a 
business man wants to know how his 
product is likely to fare. This can be 


May 


These tiny holes can save 
you from serious loss 


_ Now you can protect your assets 


Prevent losses through fraud, error 
or negligence by making re-use or 
second payment of invoice or sup- 
porting papers impossible.The fast- 
est, safest, most positive method of 
cancelation is by perforation. Use 
CUMMINS 300~—fast, safe, electric. 


DOES THE WORK OF A 
DOZEN HANDS 


Save hours on ink canceling, rub- 
ber stamping. CUMMINS 300 has 
101 protective uses: 


VALIDATES CODES 

@ MARKS MULTIPLE FORMS ®@ CANCELS 

@ EXPEDITES ORDERS @ RECEIPTS 
@ MARKS SPECIAL MATERIALS 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Dept. DR-551 

! Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 
Piease send me details on free, confidential ' 
survey of our internal controls. ' 
Literature on perforators. [| On check signers " 

| 
: Company 
| Address 
! 
City State 
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NOW...as never before...you need 


Added 


AUDOGRAPH ) Business 


Capacity 


to offset the threat of a personnel shortage! 


With the urgent needs of the Defense Program 
imposing a steady drain on business personnel, 
now is none too soon to provide the means of 


meeting the manpower problem. 


In the field of business communications, 
\UDOGRAPH dictation provides the means of 
increasing personal and office output. For the 
Added Business Capacity of AUDOGRAPH 
ables you to streamline your correspondence- 
handling all along the line. Prominent users of 
AUDOGRAPH report office volume output main- 


tained despite personnel losses as high as 30°. 


The pressure to produce is with us now! Before 
it imposes a serious threat to your manpower, 
mail the coupon as the most important step you 
can take for continuing to get things done 


in volume and etheien: v. You ll be time and 


Money ahead for yeurs to come. 


Dictating and transcribing 
ore E-A-S-1-E-R 


We regret that we cannot always deliver AUDOCRAPHS 
it ithout delay . But demands have exceeded all prece- 
dent... and these days we're also devoting much of 
our efforts and raw materials to national defense 
work, So—itf youre waiting for delivery of your new 
DOGRAPHS wont you please he patient 2 Youll 
find them well worth waiting for! 


Al] R APH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


with AUDOGRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH cales and service in 180 principal cities Send me Booklet 5-X—"'Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


ot the S. See your ¢ lassified Pelephone Directory 


tric Company, sole authorized agents 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
athliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries, 


under Dictating Ma hine Canada: rth . Nome eee @ eee ee ee 
Ltd... for the 


TRADE MARK A RAPH EG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Dins Review 29 May 
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DEFENSE CONTRACT 


AND 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 
FINANCING 


Commercial Accounts Receivable Financing = 


installment and Rediscount Financing 


Factoring 


STANDARD FACTORS CORPORATION 
THEODORE H. SILBERT, President 
Established 1932 Resources over $11,000,000 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


LOS ANGELES 
403 West Eighth Street 


CHICAGO 
211 West Wacker Drive 


determined partly, but not entirely, by amount of something seemingly unim- 


the meanings being built into the term portant could be more essential thap 


“essentialitvy.” In general, the more the last increment of extra supply ot 


essential a product is, the better the | something obviously important. 


product should tare under Government The minimum repair part require 


ments tor household appliances might 


} 


This ipphies both to permitted and De as essential ls the last thousand 


| 


material and rounds of ammunition if the latter ex- 


ceed d any 


uses even 


ons to prohibited uses Where sane ratio with anv. fore- 


ohibited use list has been estab-  seeable means of using the ammunition. 


pl 

CVCT\ is m Ter to Out be essential to keep big machine go- 

an esscntial use. Ing. makes the Copper rela- 


Where the supply situation becomes — tively essential. This concept of lever- 


on much, has a lot to do 


tighter, “essentiality” will undoubtedly age of littl 


be retlected in three wavs. These ine 9 with the MRO and other policies. 
clude: posiuve help by way of priori- It may be well to narrow the boun 
ties, allocations, or direct scheduling for — daries by showing where the “essential- 
those products regarded as essential: itv” standard isn’t the controlling idea. 
deeper curtailment on the use of scarce Of necessity “essentialitv” has to vield 
materials tor those products regarded to administrative feasibility. Purely 
is less essential; and an extension of — administrative feasibility is rightly con- 
thi list (ii prohibited USCS of SCaree Mae 


trolling a large Parl of controls for de- 
terials for those products regarded As fense mobilization. 
non-essential, For example, administrative feasibil- 
Bat how is the business man to know ity is equally important, or more so, 


what 1S Essent) 


|- than essentiality in causing a high level 
of MRO supplies being self-rated. 
Also the need tor easing administrative 


Nothing tis essential in unlimited 


\ little 


amounts at any given time. 


DuN's Review 40 Ni AY 


burdens causes the inclusion thereun- 
der of small units of capital equipment. 
Similarly, administrative feasibility 
rather than essentiality causes the 
handling of other large segments ot 
control problems in sweeping ways, 
such as the recent across-the-board cuts 
in the use of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num, rather than carefully specific 
orders or individual actions. 


Curtailment Protection 


That Production is the basic consid. 
eration in essentiality for defense is 
indicated by the very names National 
Production Authority (NPA) and 
Detense Production Administration 
(DPA). 


protection of industrial machinery 


The policy is indicated by 


from curtailment while curtailing ma 
terials for domestic appliances. 

This is the same test as is now to 
be used for our whole economy in 
fiscal matters. Productive loans are to 
receive the ereen light- More goods 
are anti-inflationary. This does not 
mean that production for unnecessar\ 
uses is essential, but any civilian produc 
tion increase is better than any civilian 
consumption increase. An outstand 
ing illustration is the construction cut 
tailment M Order which exempts 
productive construction even though 
for non-essential products. As things 
vet tighter governmental interferenc 
with the less essential production will 
increase. 

Retinement of the idea of “essential 
itv” can be further advanced by break 
ing it down into its elements, Direct 
Detense, Detense Supporting, and 
Each 


sification has its positive and negative 


Civilian. such essentialitv. clas 


aspect 


The positive side is 10 the 


AS 
“Why don’t you just quit till your hiccups 
stop?” 
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Every hour of the day the facilities of the Chase are being employed 
in the service of businessmen. Through branches, representatives and 
overseas Correspondents Chase provides 


service of world-wide scope. 


Chase has the personnel experience, and equipment to 


serve businessmen around the world... around the clock. 


wort BANKING 


| & 
f 
THES 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


London 
Frankfurt / Main 
Heidelberg 
Stuttgart 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
Havana 
San Juan 
Panama 
Colon 
David 
Cristobal 
Balboa 


Offices of 


Representatives 
Mexico, D. F. 
Buenos Aires 
Rome 
Cairo 
Bombay 


THE CHASE BANK 


Paris 
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HOW 


.--or how small? 


i When you look at the industrial pic- 
: ture of New Jersey, you see big fac- 
tories . . . and small factories, too. 


— 


Public Service welcomes small manufacturing com- 
panies, because they contribute so much to the success of 
industry in New Jersey. 


New Jersey is small itself in a geographical sense 
. . . and that means that diversified plants are always 
near at hand, ready to supply the needs of neighboring 


manufacturers. 


Small industry forms the backbone of the industrial 
team in New Jersey. In the busy days ahead, these diversi- 
fied manufacturers will continue to add value and profits 
to the products they make. 


How We Can Help 


Public Service serves industry through special indus- 
trial representatives on problems relating to power, indus- 
trial fuel and lighting. 


Also, Public Service can help find available space 
which you can lease, buildings which you can buy, or in- 
dustrial sites. Our Industrial Representatives can guide 
you in securing information on markets, labor supply, 
taxes, transportation and other matters relating to plant 
locations. 


_——" FOR YOU: You copy of the 20-page 
digest about industrial New Jersey, “The 
Crossroads of the East’, can be obtained by 
writing Box E, 78 Park Place, Newark, 


New Jersey. 


May 
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definite accomplishment of the use or 
activity. The negative side is to avoid 
interference until there is some neces. 
sity for doing so, and the limitation or 
prohibition of scarce material uses 
which may be necessary to accomplish 
the desired positive uses. We will look 
at each class from both view points. 

Direct Defense: This classification of 
essentiality is fairly obvious, including 
military, atomic energy, and so on. 

The positive side of Direct Detense 
can have fairly free reign until the 
quantities of requirements begin to 
push too hard against the supply of 
such items as materials, facilities, man 
power, and electric power. We are 
now in the late part of that phase ot 
the program. 


Unnecessary Demands Must Wait 


The negative aspect of essentiality in 
connection with Direct Detense creeps 
in, however, even now. Since strategic 
and critical materials are already in 
adequate for unlimited use for most 
essential purposes, the negative limita: 
tions demand that unreal demand even 
for Direct Defense must be sweated out. 

The problem—and so far an unsolved 
problem at that—is to learn military re- 
quirements accurately. Where putting 
military requirements in the front row, 
with benefit of allocations and DO rat- 
ings, causes a jam there is supposed to 
be direct scheduling action by the Gov- 


ernment to move things are en 


et the needed supply to the military 


he some 


tog 
soon enough. But there must 
reality in timing the inter-relationships 
of even military demand. 

Defense Supporting Production: This 
second category is also in the tront rank 
of requirements. It includes items such 
as freight cars and strategic minerals. 
On the positive side it will receive allo- 
cations and a DO rating where prod- 
ucts are ordered directly or indirectly 
by the authorized defense agencies. It 
will also receive the benefit of alloca- 
tions, DO ratings, or other direct help 
even where government contracts are 
not involved, where it is necessary for 
results and when it is at all administra- 
tively feasible. 

The negative side of Detense Sup- 
porting requirements is that they may 
grade off endlessly into merely civilian 
For example, in food 
Inter- 


requirements. 
production preservation. 
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keeps foods pure” 


The business end of this super meat 
chopper will produce up to 20 pounds 
of meat per minute. The housing that 
vuides the meat is a casting made of 
Chemalloy N-2 (Ni-Resist) which ts re- 
sistant towearand corrosion from meat 
juices and prevents tron contamination. 

The alloy eliminates the necessity of 
copper plating before the final chrome 
finish, saving both scarce and costly 
material and production time. 

This gravity feed chopper offers 50% 
greater speed and easier and cleaner 
work without mashing or heating the 
meat. It is widely used in hospitals, 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Copyright 1951. American Brake Shoe Company 


‘corrosion-proof metal 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION e AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION e 
KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


t 


restaurants, hotels and food stoves. 
Our Electro-Alloys Division filled the 
needs of the Toledo Scale Company 
for an exceptional casting. 


This is just one of the many cast parts 
ideally suited to Brake Shoe Chemalloy. 
The difficult casting is held to close 
tolerances, is remarkably free from 
porosity and imperfections; and is of a 
uniform and closely grained structure. 


Electro-Alloys invites your inquiries 
concerning quantity high alloy castings. 
Write Department B for brochure T- 155 
on heat and corrosion resistant alloys. 


e AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION e ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


= 
casting eliminates c r platin n roductio ft 
: a per p g and saves production cos me 
he: 
= 
AMERICAN 
27 
COMPANY 
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ference with unnecessary or unreal de- 


mands here must be more acute to 


protect the real and necessary than in 


Direct Defense. The size of this part 


of the program can also be so great as 


to eclipse everything if permitted to 


run hog-wild. For example, new plant 


construction for detense production, 


although in the Detense-Supporting 


classification, drains essential scarce 


materials and must eventually be inter 


rupted it adequate alternatives exist. 


MRO—maintenance, repair, and op 


erating supplies are protected partly be 


cause of the positive aspects such as 


general productivity and high level 


economy ideas plus Defense-Support 


ing quality. Partly MRO get approval 


because—negatively—they require such 


a relatively small proportion of scarce 


materials that it is not necessary to 
interfere with their use. 


Reducing Demand 


These first two categories of defense 


essentiality are to be the primary bene- 


ficiaries also of the general negative 


side of the whole scheme of curtailment 


of excess demand by use of the M 


Orders, so as to reduce permitted de- 


mand enough to make sure that avail 


Engineered to your exact specifications, Magliner dock boards permit able materials can do the essential ‘job. 
faster loading . . . smoother material flow ... at reduced labor cost! | Civilian: This third category grades 
One man can do a job formerly requiring three or four. Bring about _ off endlessly from essential into truly 


substantial savings in your plant. Write today for illustrated brochure, non-essential, A completely general 


4 essentiality test, since this mobilization 
completely describing custom engineered dock boards and ramps for alad oad | 
. , is conceived of as being for a marathon 
every requirement. Ask for Bulletin DB-204. 
rather than a sprint, is the desirabil- 


ity of maintaining a general high level 


of civilian economy, apart from details 


as to each separate element. ‘This again 
is illustrated both by the MRO regula- 


with FULLY ADJUSTABLE AUTOMATIC DROP LOCK | tion and the exemptions in the construc- 
| tion order. 
Now ... at low cost! Magliner dock . 
doc | The most essential civil needs are 
boards are available in standard sizes and : 
models tor many applications. Boards are obvious; food, shelter, clothing, health, 
| reversible to accommodate trucks higher securitv. and productive employment. 
r lower than dock level. Trucks cz ‘k 
n doc level. Truc back The general standards for hardship 
; to within 3” of the dock. Write for : ; 
ee Bulletin DB-203. appeals give aid in this same vein. 


(Pat. Applied For) Health, employment, or just plain hard- 


ship are grounds for reliet. 

MRO comes in again on the positive 
side of civilian requirements, in that 
it has leverage, much controlled by 
little. It is to carry the DO ratings, but, 


as previously mentioned, other consid- 
MANUFACTURERS OF MAGNESIUM Hand Trucks | 


rau lay a big part in this priority 
Bridges* Catwalks* Safety Blocks* Safety Tongs*Can Forks erauions play | 
canta status. MRO is put in this position to 

keep virtually everything in industrial 


production, commercial, institu- 
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in administration 
The need for personal time-saving and 


faster correspondence makes familiar 
EDISON VOICEWRITER and amazing 


new EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER dic- 
tating equipment indispensable for 
stretching executive, professional and 
office manpower at a time when there 
are not enough people to go around. 


During his litetime all the genius and efforts of 
Thomas A. Edison were concentrated on further- 
ing the progress of America by raising our stand- 
ard of living through improvement of industry. 
Today we use virtually no goods nor services that 
at some point in their manufacture, delivery, or 
performance are not affected by EDISON products. 


in production 


Electric industrial trucks and mine lo- 
comotives powered by EDISON nickel- 
iron-alkaline batteries speed material! 
handling from source to tinished prod- 
uct at lowest cost per ton. Deep in 
mines EDISON miners’ satety cap 
lamps light the way. 


NCORPORATE 
West Orange, New Jersey 


in transportation 


Railway signals and safety-devices 
energized by EDISON primary and 
storage batteries safely speed rail 
schedules. EDISON-powered car light 
ing and air conditioning systems make 
your travel more comtortable. Most 
1S. airlines are safeguarded by 
EDISON fire detection systems 


— 


Q Edison. 


D 


YOU CAN RELY ON EDISON 


At home, in business, when we travel, even 
when we are ill—we are sater, more comtortable, 
and our work is made easier, thanks to Edison- 
made goods and equipment. The company that 
bears this honored name is continuing to develop 
and manufacture a wide variety of useful prod- 
ucts for the benefit ot industry—and you. 


in the Office— EDISON VOICE- 
WRITER and the sensational 
new EDISON TELEVOICE- 
WRITER dictating equipment 
make letter writing easier, 
quicker. cheaper. Fast corres- 


In the Plant EDISON storage 
batteries power material 
handling trucks. EDISON 
thermostats and thermal re- 
lays are components of many 
products. Other EDISON in- 


pondence means lower costs. | struments control processes 


DuN’'s 


Review 


At Home — EDISON nursery 
and juvenile furniture add 


comfort, security and beauty 
to your children’s rooms. 
EDISON furniture. is nation- 
ally tamous for craftsman 
ship, quality and durability. 


45 May 


When You Travel — EDISON 
instruments and firedetection 
systems assure extra Safety in 
Hight. EDISON batteries pro- 
vide economical power tor 
your comfort on railroads, 
buses and your automobile. 


In Hospitals The Epson 
TELEVOICE clinical 
ing system, the EDISON 
ETHERIZER, compressed 
gases and other hospita! 
equipment aid patient wel 
fare and medical ethciency. 
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tional operations running, even though 
in some cases relatively non-essential. 
This is positive in the fiscal sense of 


counter inflation. This is negativels 
Important to avoid unnecessary inter 


aiding the maximum product flow to 
| ferences all around. 


Ol L F E q DS Meeting Special Situation 
A a “Functional and operational” uses: 


This sub-classification is a positively 


good one. It applies to design of prod 
uct in general—excluding military and 
defense-supporting. This class of use 
is not likely to be rated or given positive 
status, as by allocations or scheduling 
directives, except as special situations 
arise that require action in the interest 
of the public. 

This whole sub-class is protected 


from the negative controls in that there 
is no interference with it by prohibiting 
such uses. ‘Lo the extent that the statis 
tics indicate availability of materials 
(and later, labor) the M Orders will be 


designed to leave a pool of material for 


Branches throughout Canada's this class. 
oil-rich western plains. On-the- | Another negative essentiality stand- 
3 spot information available _ ard is used in the conservation-type M 
through J. C. Mayne, Supervisor, | Orders. where discrimination is reflect 
: Assets exceed Calgary, Alberta, or Head Office, | ed in lists of prohibited uses. For any 
$2,497,000,000 Montreal | listed—that is, non-essential use-—none 


of the specified scarce material is per- 


mitted. “This tends to retlect a nega 


tive essentiality for such uses as merely 
“decorative” or non-functional or non 
operational, 

The main protection of this whole 
civilian high level of production is the 
negative one reflected by a general cur 
tailment of permitted demand _ tor 


materials, ACTOSS the board, to 


let CV¢ vo ahead equitably, This 


again is due partly to considerations of 


administrative feasibilitv. rather than 


to essentiality yudgments. 


For example, it seems apparent that 


food preservation (refrigerator produc 


tion) out-ranks production of paper 


30,872 PRESIDENTS 
Phere are 30,872 company presidents reached by Dun’s weights. But material savings to be 


Review each month. A name-by-name analysis shows that expected by cutting down refrigerators 


they are the heads of active companies throughout industry _ are important and easy, while savings 
trom cutting off paper weights and the 
like seems, at this time, not worth the 
effort and the endless series of indiv 


and business. In addition within an average total edition 
of 78,338, there are 16,940 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 


3,017 Vice-Presidents; 2,802 Treasurers; 3,054 Secretaries, 
idual judgments, appeals, and so on. 


and so on. Thus a simple rule of thumb serves the 
May we tell you how Dun’s Review can help sell your main needs. More discrimination may 
product: come later when shortages become 


more and more acute. 
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Recordak microfilming made it possible — 


From each one of its 
32 stores the Zale Jewelry s 


Company, Dallas, Texas, receives 


Recordak microfilm copies of the 
customer-ledger cards used daily to © 
record purchases and time payments. 

These film copies literally bring the “field” into 
the home office... give auditors this convenience in Film Reader. Thus, management gets a frue picture 
preparing their reports: Af ther finger ips is the his- faster of its far-flung operations in 24 cities, 6 states. 
tory of each store’s daily transactions picture-perfect And greater protection, too, for Recordak microfilm 
reproductions of the original ledger records. Every- copies provide a safeguard against the loss of the orig- 
thing there —ready for immediate review ina Recordak inal customer-ledger cards. 


How the system works—and cuts costs—in the field. Whicn- 


ever a customer makes a purchase In any one of Zale’s 32 stores, the 


charges are listed on his ledger card. Then the clerk places this 


record and the sales ticket in the Recordak Jumior Microfilmer ... 


pushes a button... and the bookkeeping job is done. (A similar 


operation is followed when customers make “time” payments.) 


This simple routine adds up to important savings in time and 


labor, for it eliminates the “old” manually prepared reports which 


each store had to compile daily for the home oflice. 


The above case history is just another 


example of the way Recordak microfilming is 


Recordak Microfilmers now offered on 


an attractive purchase or rental 


serving 65 different types of business, thousands of concerns. basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 


You really owe it to yourself to learn more of the — ¢f Lastman hodak Company). 444 Madi- 
story—how Recordak microfilming simplifies account- — Son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ing routines (which may well be similar to some of “Mecordak” 3 @ trade-marn 


yours) ; how it saves up to 99% in ling space ; how it — ECORDPR 
provides extra protection for your vital business rec- 


ords; how it gives you photographically accurate and (Subsidiary of Compens 
complete copies for a fraction of a cent apiece. Originator of modern microfilming— 
Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can't and its application to business systems 


Be Wrong,”? which also gives details on the line of 
& 
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OZALID invoices 


times faster... 


e Prior to using Ozalid, one Strevell- 


Paterson clerk was able to prepare only 
110 sales orders a day. Seven clerks in all 


were needed to handle the daily volume. 


Today, with Ozalid on the job—a single 
girl processes 1.000 invoices a day, nine 
times as many as before! And she still 
has time left over for general billing and 
tiling duties! What's more, the firm re- 
ports real savings in time and costs, and 


more satistied Customers than ever. 


One Ozalid machine and one operator 
now do the work that forme rl} required 


seven clerks! 
Works Well With Systems Now in Use 


Orders are processed just as before, ex- 
cept that salesmen now prepare their 
orders on sturdy, translucent paper (1e., 
light can shine through) using either pen, 


pencil or typewriter. No other basic 


Dept York “A 
OZALID, New 
e 
Johnse® Pie asc nd am’ ads a 
booklet brain 
rage? 
proces 
Name 


ompany 


Addres® 


at Strevell-Paterson 
Hardware Company, 
SALT LAKE CITY 


change is necessary. So simple, easy! 
Manual Copying Errors Eliminated 


As L. W. Mansell. 


Treasurer. writes. “The number of cus- 


Strevell-Paterson's 


tomer complaints due to billing errors 


has been drastically reduced.” 


Like Strevell-Paterson, hardware tirms 
everywhere are turning to Oczalid for 
speedy, versatile, economical duplicating. 
In the wholesale hardware industry, as in 
retailing and manufacturing, Ozalid 
meets the copying needs of firms that 
carry Many items, process many invoices 


or service Many Customers. 


You, too, can protit trom Ozalid’s ver- 
satility, as hundreds of companies, large 
and small, have learned. Get the full story 
by writing today for your copy of "The 
Simplest Business System.” No cost or 


obligation. 


...use 


OZALID 


Copying Costs 


Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 


Ozalid in Canada 


Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


WHITE COAL 


(Continued from page 24) 


man, James Young, developed the first 
process for refining oil. It is also just 
about a hundred years ago that North 
America’s first producing oil well was 
The 


development ot the petroleum industry 


drilled, in Southwestern Ontario. 


is one of the most spectacular episodes 


in the world’s economic lite, but 1 


mie 
respect has it been of greater benetit to 
mankind than as a power element. 

As an authority has said: “During its 
rise as acommercial product, petroleum 
has been successively a medicine, an 
luminant, and a fuel oil and now, in 
one torm or another, it serves all three 
of these purposes, and a great many 
more. The tuel use is now one of the 
most important, and in some respects 
petroleum serves this purpose much 
better than coal for it is easier to trans 
port and store; it possesses LTeater cal 
orific power; and it undergoes more 
complete combustion,” 

Certain aspects of the development 
of hydro-electric energy are even more 
spectacular than that of petroleum for 
industrial power purposes. The old 
fashioned water wheel is a prototype 
of the generators of electricity, some ot 
huge size, now turning White Coal 
into power, much of it for use at quite 
considerable distances from its sources. 
Only in the last half century, since the 
development and utilization of alter- 
nating current, could widespread use 
be made of this element for power ap- 
plications. By utilizing transformers 
to produce high transmission voltages, 
the losses which occur in the transmis 
sion lines can be kept within economi 
limits. It is now possible to transmit 
enormous blocks of power by wire, in 
striking contrast with the bulk trans 
portation required for mineral fuels. 


So it 1s possible to make electric energy. 


The publishers of Dun’s Re- 
view will appreciate notices of 
change of address as early as 
possible. Usually, It 1S neces 


sarv to have four weeks’ notice. 


Ple ase include the old address. 


Lippincott nomic k 
he World, page 149. 
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you Night-Owls 
Ever Quit on Time 7° 


“Even Dora wondered why we couldn’t complete 
a day's work in normal office hours. The boss 
kicked about overtime. W% all kicked abour 
warmed-over dinners. But the midnight oil kept 
night on burning, untl they called in a specialist 


rulet Our office noise.” 


“I’m the expert who solved the case... 


“This office was typical of Aundred: of cases. Unchecked noise kept everyone 


jumpy, destroyed ethcrency and boosted overtime hours. Our analysis 


showed that for a modest investment, Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 


would bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this othce and its statt.”’ 


Remember . .. it takes all 3 to “K.O.” noise for good! 


1—The Correct Material foreach particular 3—Cuaranteed Materials, Methods 


job! Your distributor ot Acousti-( elotex pro 1- and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
ucts has a complete line of superior, ‘pectalized products have the years of scientific research, 
acoustucal materials, backed by over 25 years of nauonwide organization and time-proved 
experience in tailor-made Sound Condition- qualities that enable your distributor to guar- 
ing. Histree analysis of your noise problem as- antee his work, his materials and his Sound 


sures correct Sound Conditioning —im adranc Conditioning techniques. 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ. FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 


ual requirement, specification and building booklet, “25 Questions and Answers on 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex insralla- Sound Condinuoning’ and the name ot your 
tions the country over have solved every type nearest distributor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the poration, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
right material, correct/y installed the frst time 4 Illinois. In Canada, Dominion Sound 
when you specity Acousu-Celotex products. Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


OFF, 


TRADE MARKS REGISTERED U. S. PAT 


FACTORIES STORES © SCHOOLS © HOTELS HOSPITALS CHURCHES BANKS 


FOR OFFICES e 
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VISlrecord | 


WORLD'S FASTEST 
RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEM 


Celebration? Why not! Your whole 
plant perks up when you install 
ViSlrecord, the modern record- 


keeping system! With important | 
facts always right within sight, 

your people are more accurate, 
more productive .. . you save time 
and money! Write for facts about 
a ViSIrecord record-keeping system 


tailored to your specific needs. 


OFFICES IN CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


+ +--+ 


+ 


ViSirecord, 
32-36 47th Ave., Long Island City 1,N. Y. 


Please send literature on 


Come see us () 


Nome Title 


Company 
Address 


City 


Zone State 


SéFvation methods. 


available in districts well beyond its 
sources at major points, such as Ni- 
agara, and to bring the energy trom 
remote frontier areas to the industrial 
centers of the nation. (These condi- 
tions of caurse apply also to steam- 
generated electricity.) 

Improvements in generating, trans- 
forming, and transmitting equipment 
have extended the range of this power 
until now it is economically possible in 
North America to carry it tor a dis- 
tance ot about three hundred miles. 
In Sweden, however, a transmission 
line of six hundred miles length is un- 
der construction for a voltage nearly 
one-third higher than the average in 
North America. This project may lead 
to an even wider distribution of elec- 
tricity on the North American Con- 
tinent and, more important still, the 
development ot potential Water power 
sites are now regarded as beyond eco- 
nomic limits. 


The Source Can Fail 


Water power should not be regarded 
as a never-tailing source of energy. 
Streams can sink to low level through 
drought and even dry up eventually if 
their watersheds are not maintained by 
proper forest protection and other con- 
But under normal 
conditions such as adequate precipita- 
tion, for example, the water is naturally 
replaceable and theretore has an advan 
tage over both coal and petroleum, still 
in abundant supply, but nonetheless 
Wasting assets. 

The United 
the Interior has estimated, on a con- 


States Department ot 


servative and partly incomplete basis. 
that the world’s developed hydro-elec- 
tric power of nearly go million horse- 
power has increased by almost 300 per 
cent since 1920, and by more than 5 
per cent since 1938, as compared with 
a combined expansion of 25 per cent 
in all forms of power over the last pre 
war vear. Yet the present capacity of 
hydro-electric power is not much more 
than one-tenth of the total known 
sources.” 

The United States is far in the lead 
in the development of water power, 
accounting for over one-quarter of the 
world’s capacity. Next in order is 
Canada, with more than to per cent, 


tollowed closely by Japan. France and 
Italy have the largest hydro systems 
in Continental Europe, but Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland place more 
relative dependance on water power: 
and are regarded as the most advanced. 
technically, in this field. There 
also important installations in Russia, 
Austria, Spain, and Germany; and, 
outside Europe, in Brazil, Mexico, and 
Korea. 


Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 


arte 


ample ot what hydro-electric power can 
do tor a country is in Canada. That 
country, one of the most highly miner 
alized, has vast coal and petroleum 
resources, but nature deposited them 
mostly in the West, British Columbia, 


Alberta, and Saskatchewan, far from 
the major industrial provinces. The 
latter are Ontario and Quebec, both 


endowed with extensive nonterrous 
base metal resources—nickel, copper. 
iron, and zinc, as well as gold and sil- 
ver—and large forests. But these two 
eastern provinces have White Coal in 
a fresh water area of the greatest ex- 
tent of any comparable territory in the 
world. From their great water power 
resources they draw go per cent of the 
energy they require for mineral—in- 
dustrial purposes, including the opera 
tion of Canada’s woodpulp and news- 
print mills, suppliers of newsprint for 
three out of every five newspaper pages 
published around the world. 

There is, in fact, a natural connection 
between water and paper, for the liquid 
matter provides not only power (about 
100 horsepower is used to make every 
ton ot paper ) but also an ingredient 
for the processing of pulp and paper. 
Thus water, as well as wood, is a raw 
material and as much as 250 tons 0! 
water may go into the manufacture ot! 
one ton of paper. Water power con 
tingent to mineral resources has plaved 
an important réle in the dramatic dé 


velopment of some of Canada’s grea! 
mines. Most of the mineral products 
are in districts remote from sources ©! 
coal and petroleum, the transportation 
of which, at least in the earliest stages 
of mineral development, would have 
been economically, if not physically, 
impossible. 

Moreo\ er, one of the greatest metal- 
lurgical achievements of all times, the 
electrolytic treatment of the world’s 
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most extensive lead-zinc ore bodies in 


the Sullivan Mine in British Columbia, 
was made practicable by the existence 
of ample water power not far from this 
property. But just as the mineral and 
metallurgical discoveries have led to 
the development of water power, so 
also has this White Coal attracted the 
mineral bauxite from a long distance. 
The Aluminum Company of Canada 
ships this mineral to the Saguenay Dis- 
trict of Quebec where a watershed of 
thirty thousand square miles provides 
the world’s largest concentration of 
hydro-electric power, nearly two mil- 
lion horsepower, which one of the 
Company's ofhicials has described as its 
major raw material. 


Industrial and Civilian Use 


Hydro-electric energy is also a major 
power source for the many and varied 
secondary industries of Ontario and 


Quebec and, indeed, for most of | 


Canada. In all, it provides about So 
per cent of the power used by the en- 
ure Canadian industrial system, one 
which produces materials and finished 
goods valued annually at about 12 bil- 
lion dollars. 


the developed water power is for house- 
hold use tor electric appliances as well 
as tor lighting in over halt of the homes, 
urban and rural. The average power 
per thousand of population, almost 850 
horsepower, places Canada in an out- 
standing position in hydro-electric ca- 
pacity and usefulness. 

The potential world hydro-clectric 
capacity, estimated by the United States 
Department of the Interior, is given in 
the table on page 52. According to this 
presentation the largest available water 
power sites are in Africa and Asia, 
but in both of these Continents pro- 
gress and development has been slow. 
Atrica’s great mineral resources would 
require considerable hydro installations 
if sufficient capital and broader mar- 
kets for minerals could be found. AI- 
ready, Belgian interests have under- 
taken some important projects in the 
Congo, but these will tap only a small 
part of that area’s water resources, in 
themselves about one-fifth of the 
world’s total. Russia is reported to be 
constructing many new plants in Asia 
and Europe, two of which, in the Volga 
area, Will, according to Soviet claims, 


White Coal also serves | 
the Canadian public well. Nearly half | 


@ O} postage stamps, we mean... 


Once you've tried meter stamps, you'll 


never want any other kind! They're 
goo-less, don’t need licking or 
sticking, don’t have to be separated, 
counted, or kept in tin boxes’... 
Because you print them right on your 


mail with a postage meter. 


@ The DM is the desk model postage 


meter for the small office or business, 


PITNEY-BOWES 


P 


Offices in 93 


the 


cities tn 
and Canada 


MAY 


REVIEW 


DuN's 195! 


ostage Meter 


What’s your favorite flavor? 


It prints postage as you need it, any 
amount, for any kind of mail. Prints 

a dated postmark at the same time, 

and, if you like, a small ad. 

@ The meter holds all the postage you 
want to buy—protects it from loss, theft, 
or damage. Keeps its own records, has a 
moistener for envelope flaps, supplies 
postage for parcel post... Ask our 
nearest office, or send coupon tor tree 


illustrated booklet. 


PLINEY-BOWES, Inc 
1584 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send the hooklet on the DM. 
Name 


Firm 
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In his attempt 

to protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces 
of nature, man has adopted 


many curious practices. 


CANOE 


The Iroquois brave believed 
that an amulet in the form 

of a miniature birchbark 
canoe would insure that should 
evil spirits spill him into 
the water, he would not 


drown nor lose his valuable 


oo Today. the businessman has real protection—receives prompt 

| reimbursement for loss of money and securities if he has our 
3-D Policy. [tcovers any such losses. both on or off the premises, 
due to Dishonesty (including thefts. burglaries or robberies by 
employees or others), Destruction and Disappearance. Call our 


agent in your community for this vital safeguard—now! 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
| NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FLYING CLOUD 
WORE A 


| be the biggest in the world. A number: : 
of new developments are in progress 
elsewhere, notably in Brazil, Argen 
tina, Portugal, and Mexico. The Gov 


ernment of Mexico is associated with 
United States authorities on a projec 
to harness the falls of the Rio Grande 
River. 

The greatest expansion under way 
and in prospect is, however, in North 
America. It is a program which may 
be pressed most vigorously, either for 
peacetul or war purposes. The projects 


in the United States are probably LOO 


WORLD POTENTIAL HYDRO 
ELECTRIC CAPACITY 


Norto America $4.4 
Canada 32 
Mexico 5.5 
Newtoundland 6 
United States 34.7 
Other 
SoutTi AMERICA 66.6 
(Brazil) (28.0) 
67.9 
Austria 1.6 
binland 2.5 
France 6.0 

| Germany) 2.0 


United King- 


dom 

Italy 6.0 
Norway 
Spain 3-7 

| | Sweden 4.0 
| | Switzerland 2.6 
USS.R.* 14.0 
Yugoslavia 4.0 
Orher 8 
APRICA 273.9 
Asta 

( hina 22.0 
3.0 


lrench Indo- 


China 6.0 
India, Pakistan, 

and Ceylon 29.0 
Japan 


Siam and Ma- 
lava = 

U.S.S.R.** 64.0 

Other 3 


C)CEANIA 20.2 


— 


662.6 
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OFFICE BUILDING 
\ 


™™M & W Tower, Dallas, Texas. Six 
Westinghouse Selectomatic 
Elevators give this attractive, new 
office building the best in smooth, 
quick vertical transportation, 


_¥ 


FACTORY 
ee om | Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


This up-to-date, midwestern factory 
provides elevator service that 
matches its modern functional! 
design. One Westinghouse passenger 
and three freight elevators give 
cost-cutting, time-saving service. 


355 


| THERE’S A NEW STANDARD 


IN VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 


BANK 


Anglo California National Bank, Oakland 
Office, Oakland, Calif. Westinghouse Electric 
Stairways make banking easy at this 
well-known financial institution— carry 
customers and employees quickly and 
smoothly from street to main banking floor 


you CAN BE SURE...1F 175 We St | 


For years, Westinghouse engineering developments have stimulated 
the vertical transportation industry to strive for ever higher 
standards of quality and efficiency. In every phase of vertical 
transportation—equipment, maintenance, and service — 
Westinghouse has been the vanguard for progress. 

So, whatever your traffic problems may be—there’s a 
Westinghouse Integrated Vertical Transportation System to solve 
them completely. For information, write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. W, Jersey City, N. J. 

Look ahead with the leader... 


J-98604 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS «© ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS + FREIGHT ELEVATORS + MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 
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\To a Corporation President... 


\ concerned with the welfare of his personnel 


WONEWOK, beautiful 550-acre Northern Minnesota estate, 
is for sale. It is perfectly adapted for use by a corporation 


\ as an executives’ or employees’ retreat, or for entertainment 
Ae y ‘ of clients. The peace and quiet of the deep woods... game 
fish... good hunting... luxurious accommodations... 
—— fabulous equipment, even to cars and boats... all the 


things that can put new spring into the step of hard-pressed employees. 


WONEWORK borders two well-stocked lakes, contains a 60-acre 
lake of its own. 12 miles of lake frontage. 20 miles of bridle paths. 
ll-room lodge, beautifully furnished and appointed. Huge studio living room, 
5 master bedrooms, 4 baths. Gardens. 4-room guest house. Caretaker’s house. 
Gardener's cottage. Servants’ lodge. Stables. Boathouse. Two 3-car garages. 
Accessible by air, rail or road. For illustrated brochure, consult 


PREVI EWS INC. The National Real Estate Clearing House 


49 E. 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. * Plaza 8-2630 
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DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 30.872 PRESIDENTS AND 47.466 OTHER EXECUTIVES 


sk AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


DAYSTROM 
EXTRA DIVIDEND ELECTRIC 


Che directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 

(formerly ATF Incorporated) have declared 

an extra dividend of 50 cents a share.in addi 

tion to the regular quarterly dividend of 25 

cents per share. both pavable Mav 15, 1951, sk DAYSTROM 
97 105 

to holders of record April 27, 1951 LAMINATES 


Mar. h 27,195! 


*k DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 


CLEAR CRYSTAL GLASS 


Cth Trays 


O/IRECT FROM FACTORY-AT LOW COST 


Vv TWO GROSS LOTS $50 — (only 17¢ each) 
Vad SEVEN GROSS LOTS $120 — (only 12¢) 
No additional cost whatsoever 
WRITE For Larger Quantities Ask Special Price 
PHONE OR and Ariworh FREE| 
TELEGRAPH: SHOWING YOUR NAME, 
FRADE MARK or BUILDING, permanently fused into the glass, in color desired 


7,-Rainbow Art Co. 80X 9088+ HUNTINGTON, 
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well known to require detailed descrip- 
ion in this article. The program in 
Canada is the largest ever to be planned 
in that country. It already has added 
lO per cent, or over one million horse- 
power, to the Canadian capacity in 
the last two years. Including the new 
province of Newfoundland, Canada 
Now has total hydro installation of 
about 12 million horsepower, approxi- 
mately one-quarter of its total available 
water power. A number of large de- 
velopments, which are in a state of ad- 
vanced construction, will add at leas 
t million more horsepower within the 
next two vears; other developments are 
in the preliminary stages of construc 
tion or are definitely planned, Addt- 
tional long-range plans and investiga- 
CHVISALE the de clopment of other 


sites, several of high capacity. 
Co-Partners U. S. and Canada 


Among these long-range projects is 
the diversion of water at Niagara to in- 
crease power there by 500,000 horse- 
power; and expansion of the Alumi- 
num Company ot Canada’s tacilities 
Ou bec and this con 
ccorn in British Columbia which are ex- 
pected to result in a new plant of large 
capacity. Orher proyects are the de- 
velopment of the vast unused water 
power of the St. Lawrence River, which 
would mean a total installation ot 
2,200,000 horsepower at one site. This 
would be equally divided between 
Canada and the United States and tur- 
nish approximately ten billion kilowatt 
hours of energy a year—more than 
from anv single development in the 
world, In addition to the power to Ly 
developed in the international section, 
a further 2,200,000 horsepower 1s avall- 
ble in the Canadian section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

American authorities, President 
Truman and Secretary of Commerc 
Sawver in particular, have expressed 
opinions to the effect that the St. Law 
rence River waterway and hydro-ele 
tric resources should he further de- 
veloped in the interests of national 
defence. If, however, the international 
seaway and power plans cannot be im 
plemented Canada will, betore long, 
undertake to develop the water Powe! 
she controls outright. 

None of these deve lopments Or plans 


takes into account a vast program now 
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ander way to connect and co-ordi 
nate the existing hydro-electric system 
stretching nearly one thousand miles 
trom Windsor, Ontario, to the Sague- 
nay area of Quebec, and including most 
of the major water power plants on the 
St. Lawrence, Gatineau, St. Maurice, 
Niagara, and Saguenay Rivers. When 
this system is in full operation, perhaps 
five vears hence, Canada probably will 
have the largest hydro-electric grid in 
the world. In all probability it will be 
connected with electric power systems 
in the United States so that the current 
can be switched back and forth across 
the boundary. This would forge the 
strongest continental industrial power 
It would also integrate the 
! States and 


chain. 
economies of the Unitec 
| 


Canada, and so strengthen these two 


leaders of capitalism and democracy. 


RENEGOTIATION 


(Continued from page 23) 


which requires the administrators to 


conditions existing on or after the etfec- 
tive date of this Act from those pre- 
\ ailing during the period 1942 to 1045. 


have “regard for the different economic 


Re captures were also limited because | 


there were verv few renegotiation cases | 


until after the end of the calendar vear 
1949 when the broadened coverage of 
renegotiation Was reflected. A further 
reason was the improved techniques 
of contract pricing and repricing, espe- 
cially in the field of aircraft and parts, 
to which the legislation initially was 
largely applied. 

Although the Act was broadened in 
1o49 to include all negotiated contracts, 
the fact that renegotiation must await 
the end of each prior fiscal year meant 
that the effect of the change was not 
reflected in the workload of the rene- 
eotiators until fairly recently. The in- 
creased workload brought expansion 
of renegotiation personnel, but the stat? 
still is small. 

With the outbreak of the Korean 
war, resulting in the expansion and 
acceleration of procurement plans and 
appropriations and the build-up of ad 


Your entire organization 
should know what your 


You'll get full value from 


your investment —and save 
dollars every day —when 
everyone in your 
organization makes full 
use of your present 
photocopy machine. 
This equipment is 
designed to serve— 
and save—wherever 
there are papers and records 

to be duplicated—in accounting, 
purchasing, sales . . . all departments, It eliminates 
the need for costly manual copying, proofreading 
—gives you photographically accurate and 
complete copies of anything typed, drawn, 
written, or printed. 


For best results use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This paper is made by Kodak for use in all 
types of contact photocopiers. It reproduces 
documents in dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites . . . with new sparkle 
and legibility. And it’s easier, 
more economical to use—no more 
split-second timing or trial-and- 
error testing. Order it...and 

see for yourself. 


[Kodagraph Gontae? Paper 


‘‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Mail coupon for 


free booklet 
4a 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”... your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


Name 


Department 


Company | 


Street 

~TKodalk 

State TRADE-MARK 
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like the furniture company that cut out 
typing production orders 


} 
en time is short, you have to get right 
oto business, 

Phat what a mid-west furniture « OMpPany 
fied | checked old system of 
Ivping production orders trom salesmen’s 
ind decided that a lot of routine detail 
could be skipped to get orders moving taster, 
with less work and tewer errors 


Wi 


hey over 


lhev tound the short-cut they wanted by 
incorporating i COLITHO “one-write 
Inte order books. These books 
made up of three-part forms with a 
offset master plate as the second 
sheet under a carbon. 

When the 
makes a customer copy, 
ind fills in the Corrmrnoe plate 
writing. 


salesmen s 


ire 


order he 
hile COpy 
all at the one 


salesman writes an 


his own 


lhen he math the plate vet this he 
ietually folds and mails the plate 
far the home ofhice, 


Credit intormation is added. then all the 
necessary. production copies are run off on 
an offset duplicator— right trom the 
plate the salesman mailed in—no retyping 
no lost time no transeription errors. In 
spite of folding or mailing, ConrrHo plates 
print clean and sharp. That's the kind of 
plate they are-—good for long runs, too, and 
you ean file them tor future use. 


short-cut to operating efliciency and 


economy is one of thousands of applications 


that businessmen have found for Corrmno 
plates. They provide the same work and time 
saving advantages in billing and purchasing 
systems, factory engineering and change or- 
ders and a multitude of other uses. 

Why don't vou look for extra 
profit dollars in our fle of 
2 one-write torms. We {| vladly send 
typical examples on request. 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MEG. CO. Ine. 
Muin Office & Factory 


New York Sales and boxy rt ith Street 
Branch Office and) Distributors im) principal cities 
Consult your cal lelephone Classified Directory 


O 


y 
OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


{ ‘‘one-write system 


thet vpedites Vour paper work, 


& Canson Mere. Co., Inc., 

130-5 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., 
Please send me samples of COLITHUO MASTERS, 
Name 
Addres- 
Make of Duplicator Mota 
Plate Size____ Clamp Style 
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ditional inflationary pressures, the Dx 


partment of Detense became concerned 


over rapidly rising contract prices. 
Such prices were dissipating appropria 
tions and reducing the procurement 
potential in physical terms. 

On August 30, 1956 the Munitions 
Board publicly announced contracting, 
pricing. and profit policies which placed 
emphasis upon those types OF Contracts 
intended to 


and methods ot pricing 


| encourage economy and production 


} 


ICHCY, It stressed the need Por arriyv 
ing at prices close to estimated cost 
which make minimum allowance foi 


contingencies, 
Why a Price-Profit Policy? 


The objective is te require the con 


tractor to accept suthcient price risk 
te give him strong incentive to con 
serve limited manpower. materials 


facilities. and other productive. re 


sources. as well as to support controls 


of prices, Wages, and materials estab 
| 
lished by agencies outside the De 


partment ot Detense. The statement 
underscored the desirability Ol using 


fixed-price contracts without provision 


fo. ICe recletel mination or escalation. 
when practicable, 
Whenever contingency charges 


otherwise would be included in_ the 


Contract price, however. redetermina 


Vion or escalation were encouraged, 
? } 
Price redetermination could De indi 


vidual contracts or. where suitable, by 


over-all “company pricing.” Incentive- 
type (target price) contracts were 
authorized where dollar amounts arc 
| 


large. production periods long, and 


cost estimating systems reliable, Cost- 
tO 


uncer 


reimbursement contracts were 
discouraged. though permitted 
some conditions. 

The Department of Detense contract- 
Ing. pricing, and profit: policies thus 
placed emphasis on the prevention of 
excessive profits through clos« forward 
than 


nye rather 


pricing and repricing 
through recapture of such profits by 


Neverthe- 


less. It 1s generally recognized that, ne 


renegotiation or otherwise. 
matter how yreatl the effort at Close 
pricing and repricing, it 1s likely that 
some excessive profit will result trom 
the unpredictability of cost changes, 


| especially during the initial stages of 


an increased mobilization program. 


The increased pressure to obligate 


| 
more with the right approach. 
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This is National Steel 
as of January 1, 1951 


One of America’s largest and most 
progressive steel producers reports to 
the public and to customers, employees 


and stockholders on its activities in 1950 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENT AND SALES 
SET NEW RECORDS IN '50... 


National Steel did more than its share to meet the unprece- 
dented demand for steel products by producing and deliver- 
ing a record-breaking tonnage of steel to its customers while 
carrying on, without interruption, its large program of 
expansion. 


AS DID NET EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, 
WAGE PAYMENTS AND STOCK DIVIDENDS. 


National’s net earnings for the year 1950 reached a new 
high of $57,814,974. Record total payrolls for a record 
29,679 employees amounted to $124,135,529, exclusive of 
substantial company payments for employee benefits. 
Total dividends of $20,917,690 or $2.85 per share when 
converted to the new basis established by a three-for-one 
stock split after May—were paid to stockholders. 


1950 IN REVIEW 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES WERE ADDED 


AND EXPANDED ... 1950 1949 
In 1950, National’s continuous program of expansion and Net sales. ..........00---- $537,024,673 $424,892,845 
improvement included further development of blast furnace Net earnings.............. 57,814,974 39,311,269 


and open hearth facilities, a sintering plant, coke ovens, 


Net earni hare”..... 34 
land purchases, the new Weirton Coal Mine at Morgan- 
town, West Virginia,-a fourth electrolytic line (largest and Total payrolls............. 124,135,529 107,843,848 
fastest in the world), final work on the oxygen plant now Total dividends paid. ..... 20,917,690 13,481,585 
in operation, extensive new electrical finishing equipment. Cite, | 68,546,069 43,571,827 


Ingot capacity was increased by 250,000 tons, bringing 
total capacity to 4,750,000 tons as of January 1, 1951. 


*computed on basis established 
by the three-for-one stock split 


AND NATIONAL CONTINUES TO PLAN, 
CONTINUES TO BUILD FOR THE FUTURE. Total taxes paid by National in 1950 were more than 
$10,000,000 greater than net earnings ... more than 


The program now underway, and scheduled approximately 


for completion by the end of 1952, will further increase 12% of sales . . . more than $9.30 per share of stock ... 
National's total capacity to 6,000,000 tons — more than 50% more than $2,300 per employee—-a forceful illus- 
greater than National’s capacity at the close of World War tration of the terrific impact of the cost of govern- 
II, and, in proportion to size. the largest expansion pro- ment on the American economy. 


Serving America by Serving Mmerian ladustey 
NATIONAL STEEL 4 CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


; WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY . GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Owning and Operating = THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION ¢ HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
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of office paperwork 


with the NEW BW 


The BW Copyflex can be located anywhere in your 
office — it emits no fumes, needs no inks, stencils, trays, 
éxhausts or special room lighting. 


With the new BW Copyflex, you sim- 
plify and speed up office paperwork 
by eliminating time-consuming tran- 
scription, retyping, and other costly 
duplicating methods. With a BW 
Copyflex, you write it once, make 
copies as needed. 

Records, orders, invoices — on let- 
terhead or printed forms — are repro- 
duced in seconds. Copies are crisp, 
errorproof, smudgeproof — flat, dry 
and ready for immediate use. The 
100th is as sharp as the first. Cost for 


an 814” by 11” copy averages less 
than 2 cents. 

Think what you can do! Original 
orders can be reproduced as produc- | 
tion forms, shipping tickets and in- | 
voices. Extra copies of special reports 
can be made without retyping. Dupli- 
cates of bills are available in seconds. 
Materials can be copied confidentially 
by your own private secretary, if you | 


wish. 
See how the BW Copyflex can help | 
you... send for free booklet today. | 


Specialists in copying since 1897 \ 


Dept. N-51 100 Reade St. 


| 

Name 

Company. 

| Street 


New York 13, N. Y. 


[] Please send me your free booklet A-1078. 
|] 4 would like to see ao Bruning BW machine demonstrated. 


DuN'’s ReEvitw May 
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procurement funds at greater rates 
of speed makes it difficult to give ade- 
quate attention to cost estimation and 
analysis and to avoid the use of contin- 
Such 
contingency allowances are likely to be 


gency allowances in pricing. 


considerable at a time of inflationary 
trends in costs of materials and in wage 
rates, changes in the volume ot pro- 
duction and in man-hour productivity, 
and the conversion of production t 
many newly developed and untamiliar 
articles. This is true even though 
redetermination and escalation clauses 
are available for use. The problem of 


the close, forward pricing of subcon 
tracts is especially difhcult. 

For all these reasons the Congress 
felt that procurement pricing requires 
a “backstop” in the form of backward 
looking renegotiation, and that the 
coverage of renegotiation should bi 
extended. 

Mr. Carl Vinson, Chairman ot 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
introduced new renegotiation legisla 
tion in the Summer ot tg50 and the 
Renegotiation Act of IQS! passed both 
houses on March 12, 1951. The bill 
was signed by the President on March 
23, 


Coverage of the 1951 Act 


To reflect the growing scope of the 
mobilization program the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 was made broader in 
its coverage than the 1948 Act. In 
general it applies to all contracts (and 
subcontracts) with the Department of 
Defense, the other military depart- 
ments, the Department of Commerce, 
the General Services Administration, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Canal Zone Government, the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and such other 
agencies of the Government exercising 
functions having a direct and immedi- 
ate connection with the national de- 
fense program as designated by the 
President. 

The new legislation thus applies to 
agencies in addition to the military 
departments, covers contracts let both 
by negotiation and by formal advertis- 
ing, and affects contracts of any size. 
It is not limited to individual contracts 
and subcontracts of more than $1,000 


| as is the 1948 legislation. Each subject 
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agency must insert renegotiation 
clauses in all its contracts and have 
contractors msert them in subcontracts. 
Even without such clauses, contracts 
are renegotiable. The Vinson-Trammel 
Act of 1934 and the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 generally will not apply to 
contracts made subject to the 1951 Act. 


Where Act Does Not Apply 


Despite this coverage the Renegotia 
tion Act of rg51 will not apply to 
receipts or accruals by contractors ot 
subcontractors on or after January 1, 
ig51 Which are attributable to pertorm- 
ance prior to July 1, 1950, under con 
tracts not subject to the 1g4> Act. The 
Renegotiation Act of 1945 will not ap 
ply to contracts or subcontracts to the 
extent of amounts received or accrued 
after January 1, 1951. 

It the new Renegotiation Board and 
contractors or subcontractors agree, the 
Renegotiation Act ot Ig51 may be ay) 
plied in the case of fiscal vears begin 
ning in 1950 and ending in 
the event that there are receipts o1 
accruals prior to January 1, 1951 from 
contracts or subcontracts subject to the 
Renegotiation Act ot 194%, and also 
receipts or accruals after December 31, 
1950 to Which the new Act is applicable. 

The new Act also applies only to 
contractors and subcontractors whose 
aggregate receipts or accruals under 
renegotiab le contracts during ad fiscal 
vear are more than $250,000. Under 
the new Act renegotiation will apply 
to “agents” having receipts or accruals 
of $25,000 or more per annum, the same 
fizure used in the past. In the case 
of a fiscal year beginning in 1950 and 
ending tg51 the $250,000 amount 
and the $25,000 amount, respectively, 
will be reduced to an amount which 
has the same ratio to $2 50,000 Or $25,000 
as the number of days in such fiscal 
year after December 31, 1950 bears to 
65, unless the contractor has agreed 
to apply the 1g51 Act to receipts and 
accruals prior to January 1, 1951. 

The mandatory exemptions in the 
i951 Act include some important 
changes in and some marked similari- 
ties with past legislation. The exemp- 
tion of contracts between the subject 
agencies and any foreign territorial or 
State government or local agency re- 
mains as in the past. 

The exemption of agricultural com 


Is YOUR 


working capital 


inadequate to meet 


~~? 


PPPPPP PPP Os 
, * Commercial Credit can help you 
+ 

| increase operating funds $10,000, 

| 


$100,000, $1,000,000 or more! 


} 


OING BUSINESS under today’s unusual conditions demands 
D new evaluation of working capital requirements. With 
the ComMeRCcIAL CReEpIT proposal you can increase your 
working capital 200, to 40°; or more... usually in 3 to 5 days. 


Higher material costs, increased payrolls, mounting taxes... 
the need for expanded facilities, new equipment, and capital 
needs to speed fulfillment of Government requirements may 


make it dificult to maintain sufficient working capital. 


CoMMERCIAL Crepit’s plan offers a simple, practical way to 
obtain the added working capital vou need. There are no pre- 
liminary fees or extra charges. You use the money as long as 
you see fit... you pay forit only when you use it. COMMERCIAL 


CrepitT’s one charge is a tax deductible business expense. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT will not buy stock, deben- 
tures or other capital issues. We will not become 
a partner in your business. You retain complete 
control over ownership, management, profits. 


Here is a fast, continuous and economical way to increase your 
operating funds. Write, wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepir Corporation othce below. Just say, “Send me com- 


plete information about the plan referred to in Dun’s Review.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore | 
New York 17 #® Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6.. and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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OUR CLIENT WILL 
FINANCE AND SELL 
FOR ALERT, RESPON- 
SIBLE MANUFAC- 
TURERS WHO ARE IN- 
TERESTED IN THE 
PROFITABLE EXPORT 
MARKET. 


Our client is a top-rated, long established 
firm. They now handle the export busi- 
ness of some of America’s finest firms in 
the heavy equipment field. They are in a 
position to take care of financing, licenses 
and all export details for your firm. 


You sell to our client and your bills are 
paid to you in accordance with your own 
terms. Our client will extend credit terms 
to buyers abroad at their risk. 


lf you are a responsible manufacturer in 
the machinery and hard goods field, we 
invite your communication. All replies i 
strict confidence. References by a 
client's bank and from their present firms 
available. 

Write: Jules Mirel Advertising Agency, 


Dept. J 25 East 26th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 


RAYONIER 


‘RCORPORAT ED 


PRODUCER 
OF HIGHLY 
PURIFIED 
woop 
CELLULOSE 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 


on the Common Stock, payable May, 


15, 1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 27, 1951. 


R. L. LINGELBACH 


Secretary 


April 3, 1951 


modities in the raw or natural state, 
or in the state in which they first have 
an established market, is identical with 
the exemption in the World War II 
legislation, which was also used as a 
model in the 1948 legislation. The 
same is true of the products of mines, 
oils or gas wells, other mineral or natu- 
ral desposits, or timber, which have 
not been processed beyond the first 
form or state suitable for industrial use. 


A Cost Allowance 


Integrated firms which produce or 
acquire such products and_ further 
process them will be given a cost allow- 
ance substantially equivalent to the 
price available if such products were 
their first marketable form. 
Profits due to excess of inventory over 
that necessary to fulfll existing con- 
tracts are excluded from consideration 


sold in 


in determining the reasonableness of 
profits. These are generally similar to 
the later World War II provisions. 

There is an entirely new mandatory 
exemption of contracts and subcon 
tracts with common carriers for trans- 
portation, or with public utilities for 
vas, electric energy, water, commun 
cations, or transportation, when made 
at rates not in excess of publicly regu- 
lated rates or comparable unregulated 
rates, 

There is an exemption for charitable, 
educational, scientific, or literary insti- 
tutions exempt under the tax laws, 
provided that the income is not “unre- 
lated business net income” under Sec- 
22 of the recently amended 
The latter 


tion 
Internal Revenue Code. 
qualification is new. 
Subcontracts directly Or indirectly 
under any of the foregoing exempted 
contracts or subcontracts are also ex- 
empted, The new Act provides a 
partial mandatory exemption of re- 
ceipts and accruals (other than rents) 
from subcontracts for new durable pro- 
ductive equipment. This includes ma- 


_chinery, tools, or other equipment 


which does not become a part of an end 
product acquired by the subject agen- 
cies of the Government, or of an incor- 
porated article, and which has an aver- 
age useful lite of more than hive years. 

The exemption of such equipment 
is “fractional” in that it applies only 
to receipts or accruals bearing the same 
ratio to a subcontractor’s total receipts 
May 
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NOW... “no overhead” 


advertising department for 
your growing business... 


gives you a chance to make advertising 

pay af minimum risk. Avoid the expense of 
full-time employees; avoid wasting funds 

on semi-pro efforts Get professional help 

On advertising cut to your measure...on a par 
with the best. Write for details of the 
unique service arrangement offered by... 


AD SCRIBE’! 
BOX 254-D NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
} 


Prints on Postcards ° 
Shipping Tags - Labels 


Boxes Cartons Packages 
ALSO FORMS, BULLETINS, MENUS, LETTERS 
Prints 1,000 or more cleat 


folder. 
THE ORIGINAL 
HAND STAMP STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


THE MULTISTAMP CO., INC., NORFOLK, VA, 
At Your Office or Shipping Room Supply Dealer 


Now. available 
for showing 
Without Charge 


“CREDIT— 


Man’s Confidence 


in Man” 


Presented by 

DUN & BRADSTREET, 
16 mm. Film 

33 Minutes Long 


INC, 


This film depicts the history and 
influence of eredit in the growth 
of America, and the function of 
credit reporting. The story is 
told in simple analogy and narra- 


tive comment. 


For booking, write to 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE 
SERVICE INC, 

15 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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and accruals as five years bears to the 
average useful lite of the equipment, 
according to Bulletin F of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, or as estimated 
by the Board, if not estimated by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Note that prime contracts for such 
equipment are not exempted from 
renegotiation. Complete exemption of 
subcontracts for such equipment has 
been provided in the administration of 
the 1948 Act, although not called for in 
that Act itself. 

Contracts for construction awarded 
as a result of competitive bidding are 
no longer exempted. This constitutes a 
reversal of the provisions of the World 


War II and 1948 Acts. 
Permissive Exemptions 


There was a considerable fight within 
Congress over the question of permis- 
sive exemptions. The decision arrived 
at resulted in permitting the Board to 
exempt from the new Act some of the 
types of contracts that were permitted 
to be exempted under the World War II 
legislation. Under the 1948 Act the 
Secretary of Defense had unlimited 
discretion to exempt contracts or sub- 
contracts from renegotiation, both in- 
dividually and by general classes or 
types. 

Acting under delegation of this au- 
thority the Military Renegotiation 
Policy and Review Board exempted a 
number of items, including utilities, 
subcontracts for durable productive 
equipment not part of an end product 
or a component, items customarily pur 
chased for stock, perishable subsistence, 
and others of lesser importance. 

The new Act repeats the World 
War II permissive exemptions of: con- 
tracts and subcontracts to be performed 
outside the territorial limits of the con- 
tinental United States or in Alaska; 
contracts whose profits can be forecast 
with reasonable certainty: contracts 
whose provisions are considered other- 
Wise adequate to prevent EXCESSIVE prof- 
its, such as those having price adjust 
ment clauses and permitting reasonably 
accurate cost estimation; and subcon- 
tracts for which, in the opinion of the 
Board, it is not administratively feasible 
to segregate renegotiable profits from 
profits not subject to renegotiation. 

The new Act added an exemption of 
contracts and subcontracts, the rene- 
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Expanding Again . . . with Quonsets! 
Successful experience with this large 
Quonset plant at Delaware, Ohio, has 
prompted Ranco, Inc., manufacturers 


of thermostatic c 


yntrois, to Uli ¢ 


new Quonset plant at Plain City, Ohio 


ia 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast com- 
pletion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, 
should plants need more ex- 
pansion later, you can add 
Quonset to Quonset, according 
to the need. 


STRAN- STEEL AND QUONSET REG U S PAT OFP. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and 
permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require 
little upkeep—are easily main- 
tained. Let Quonsets serve you 
now. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


oF 


TENSILE 


Expansion Completed in 32 
Days! Guonset 40 by 240 feet 
increased facilities quickly for 
General Gas Corporation 


Baton Rouge, La. 
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The Machine 
That Leads 


a DOUBLE Life 


IN CHICAGO, there’s a machine that 
actually leads a double life — and works 
41/4, umes as fast in both of them. 

It's a Multipress. The day shift feeds one 
type of part into it, and two upright 
metal pins are staked in perfect: position. 
Without changing fixtures or dies in any 
way, the night shifc feeds an equal num- 
ber of entirely different parts into the 
press. Three pins are staked on it, in alto- 
vether different positions. 

The night and day parts tit together per- 
fectly to form part of one of the famous 


three-speed record changers 
: 
manufactured by Webstér- 
Chicago, 


Mel Sulser, one of the “Multipress Men” 
in this area, says Webster- Chicago finds 
Multipress, losses no 
longer develop in the operation. Also 
that a first-class staking job can be done 
with untrained workers. And the workers 
like wo use the Multipress. 


that, with scrap 


Production gains like this are a regular 
performance with Multipress. For a 
broader tdea of the many different ways 
Multipress speeds up all types of produc- 
tion jobs in the one- to 50-ton range, 
write for the tree bulletin, “Multupress 
—and how YOU can use it.” The Denison 
Engineering Company, 1211 Dublin Rd., 


Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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Quick Shave... no waiting! 


Insert an envelope under the guide roller... in, out, 
and it’s opened! Any kind of an envelope, lightest 
onionskin or heaviest kraft, any size and any thickness? 
The merest touch against the guarded cutting shaft gives 
~ the edge a hairline trim, without cutting the contents, 

This new electric Model LE ts the most versatile 
envelope opener made, the most widely useful... Saves 
time, effort, temper, makes the morning mail available 
earlier...Precision-built to PB’s postage meter standards, 
Ask the nearest PB office to show you the full line of 
hand and electric models, or write for free folder... 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc.. 1578 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
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MAILOPENER 
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gotiation of which would jeopardize 
SCCTCCY required in the public interest. 
li dropped the World War II permis- 
sion to exempt contracts and subcon- 
tracts for standard commercial articles 
subject to price regulations and sold 
under competitive conditions. 

The 


mentioned exemptions both by indi- 


Board may make the afore- 
vidual contracts and by general classes 
Or types. Continuation of permissive 
exemption of contracts will allow the 
Renegotiation Board to ehcourage de- 
pendence upon close initial pricing and 
repricing, where adequate lo protect 
the public interest, and where such 
pricing would encourage efficiency, 
conservation of 


cost. reductions. and 


limited productive resources. 
Organization—Delegation 


The new Act provides for creation 
of a Renegotiation Board as an inde- 
pendent establishment in the Executive 
Branch of the Government. The Board 
will he composed of five full-time 
members from civilian life to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Army, Navy, and 


Force and the Admiunistrator 


Secretaries of the 
the Au 
of (seneral Services each Are required 
to recommend to the President one 
person to serve as a member of the 
Board. The President will designate 
the Chairman. 

The Board may delegate its functions 
and powers (except the power to pro- 
mulgate regulations and rules and to 
grant permissive exemptions) to any 
agency of the Government and may 
authorize successive redelegation 
within specified limits. It is extremely 
Important fo note that ho delegation 


may be made to any person engaged 
in making procurement contracts or 
in the supervision of this activity. 

[t was one intention of the legislation 
to further divorce renegotiation from 
procurement in order that procurement 
othcials would not be in the position 
of appearing to “grade their own ex- 
amination papers.” Some also felt that 
a simpler renegotiation organization, 
involving minimum duplication and 
reducing the multiplicity of renegotia- 
tion offices. might result from separat- 
ing procurement and renegotiation. 

ts real danver, however, inh 


having procurement and renegotiation 
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grow farther apart. Administration ot 
renegotiation requires constant secur- 
ing of information on contractor per- 
formance from contracting officers and 
upper-tier contractors Information on 
the results of renegotiation can also be 
of value to procurement offices if not 
too out-of-date. 

Consequently, it will be even more 
necessary than in the past for both 
renegotiation and procurement officials 
to realize, in’ practise, their mutual 
dependence. They must make even 
greater effort to co-ordinate their activi. 
ties than would be necessary it they 
were closer together physically. 

The Secretary of Detense is author- 
ized to delegate his powers and tunc- 
tions under Any other renegotiation 
law (which would include the 1948 
Act) to the new Board. Presumably, 
he will do so in the interest of clarity 
and simplicity. Actually, however, 
there is no legal restriction upon con- 
tinuation of the present Board within 
the Department of Defense for some 
time to come. 


Future Policies 


How will the new Board function? 
Of course, no one can absolutely pre- 
dict the answer because the Board 
itself will decide. It seems a logical 
assumption, however, that it will fol 
low very closely the policies and pro 
cedures evolved somewhat paintully 
since 1942. In some respects, it Is cer 
tain that this will be the case becaus« 
the new legislation repeats much ot 
the old. 

For example, a company will first 
be involved in renegotiation when it 
files the mandatory financial informa 
tion called for under the new Act. This 
information must be filed by the firs: 
day of the fourth month atter the end 
of a fiscal year (the rgg8 Act regula 
tions require fling by the last day otf 
the filth month). It seems likely that 
the torms used for this Purpose will 
be similar to those contained in ‘he 
regulations of World War IL and under 
the 1y48 Act. These include a “Letter 
of Preliminary Inquiry” and a “Stand 
ard Form of Contractor's Reports.” 

The forms enable the renegotiators 
to determine whether further proceed 
ings are necessary. If formal proceed- 
ings are necessary, the Government 
may provide, as previously, a form en- 
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a sale is made 
not born 


Ana there are many things that go into making a sale. Take 
my new CRESTLINE Office, for instance ... as sales manager 
I know what it does for a sale when | bring a customer in. It 
shows we are modern, efficient... a good place to do business. 
In every type of sale it always pays to put your best foot fore 


ward. Thats why | insisted on CRESTLINE Office Furniture. 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
AV EN EL, NEW $@es 8 TY 
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@ Up to 2 or 3 feet per second or 
30,000 to 50,000 feet per 8-hour day, 
with one operator—is the production 
of Yoder resistance-weld tube mills. 


Since the introduction of these mills 
only 12 years ago, the manufacture 
of high quality tubing has become 
so economical that it has virtually 
created a new industry—tubular 
metal furniture—and profoundly 
influenced product design in many 
other industries. 

As a result, the demand has increased 
faster than the supply, so that Yoder 
pipe and tube mills today, more than 
ever, offer attractive investment 
possibilities. 

Many manufacturers find it profitable 
to make tubing for their own use, 
others for resale. 

Send for 68-page book, a practical 
treatise On pipe and tube making, 
answering many pertinent questions 
on tube mill operation, production, 
cost, etc. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth e« Cleveland, Ohio 
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SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 


DuN’s 


titled “Contractors Information and 
Work Sheet For Renegotiation,” de- 
signed to assist the contractor in pre- 
paring financial and other intormation. 

As in the past, the initiation of rene- 
gotiation proceedings will legally begin 
with the mailing of a notice to the 
contractor by registered mail. ‘This 
notice must be mailed within one 
vear after the mandatory filing by the 
contractor. Otherwise, all liabilities ot 
the contractor under the Act are auto 
matically discharged. In addition, un- 
less an agreement, which is preferred, 
or an order is made within two vears 
after the commencement of proceed 
ings, all liabilities of the contractor are 
likewise discharged, with a few excep 


tions specified in the Act. 
Weakness of the Act 


This means that completion could 
occur as long as three vears and three 
months alter the pertinent fiscal vear. 
Surely, this time limitation is a weak 


lt 


that the uncertainty of contractors as 


goad to the renegotiators. means 
to the outcome of renegotiation pro- 
ceedings may be prolonged and _ that 
renegotiation data may be too out-o! 
date to benefit procurement ofhcials 


The Board is directed to renegotiate 


with respect to all receipts and accruals 


under renegotiable contracts during a 
fiscal year and not with respect to indi 
vidual contracts, unless at the request 
While the Board is 


empowered to make a field audit of 


of a contractor. 
the contractor s records, it 1S probable 
that this will be rarely done. 

As in the past, the emphasis wall be 
upon using reports and methods of 
accounting regularly emploved by con- 
tractors with adjustments by the Board, 
if necessary, to reflect the costs reason- 
ably applicable to renegotiable business. 

The details as to sales and Cost allow 
ances ana allocations to be followed 
by the new Board cannot be predicted. 
It is logical to assume, however. that 
the renegotiation regulations affecting 
sales, costs, and profits under the 
Act will strongly affect future rene 
gouiation regulations. 

In determining the reasonableness 
of profits received, the Board is directed 
to consider a specific list of factors. 
This list is quite similar to the list used 
in the past, but it has several important 
differences. A notable contribution iS 
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ELIMINATE ERRORS 
SAVE ADDRESSING 
No mix up of checks. 
only once—on the check. 
INSURE PRIVACY 
Paycheck “Outlook” Envelopes are made 
from exclusive blue opaque paper. Noth- 
ing is visible except name on checks. 
TAILOR MADE FOR YOU 

Paycheck “Outlook” Envelopes are made 
any size, with the 
“Outlook” feature of 
a size and position to 
register with only 
what you want to show 
on your checks. 


Name written 


| 


Send us check you are now 
“sing and we will submit 
Paucheck *‘Ont 
Ravelope and prices 
hased on your estimated 
nearly requirements, 


= INDUSTRIAL JEWELRY - 


featuring dramatic miniatures 


of your product, trade-mark, etc. furnished 


(a) 
\ in quantity at a fraction of the cost of com- ~ 
} 
parable retail item. Excellent for salesmen, 
jobbers, dealer's salesmen, convention 
souvenirs. Write for FREE sample or fur- 


() nish picture of your product and we'll ay 


Pictured below is one of many product miniatures mode by 
Bastian during World War li. You can find many worthwhile 
uses for neat replicas of your defense products cleverly mode 


into key chain, tie slide, tie bar, or lapel emblems. 


Hf — 


TIE BAR 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
830 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Advertising Specialities Since 1895 


— 
Originators of “Outiook" Envelopes. Est. 1902 
1003 WASHINGTON BIVO., CHICAGO 7, iL. 
(Lid 
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made in the emphiasis placed on eth- 
clency as a factor in contractor per- 
tormance. 


This emphasis is achieved by sepa- | 


rating and giving priority to this factor 
over other factors. Instead of merely 
listing efficiency as a factor, as in the 
past, the Act states that “favorable rec- 
ognition must be given to the efficiency 
of the contractor or subcontractor, with 
particular regard to attainment of quan- 
uty and quality of production, reduc- 
tion of costs, and economy in the use 
of materials, facilities, and manpower.” 
Perhaps the wording would have been 
strengthened by a reference to untay 


orable recognition of inethciency. 
What Constitutes Efficiency? 


The real significance of the new pPro- 
vision, however, will depend upon how 
strongly the Intent ol Congress IS re 
flected in the administration of the Act. 
This will require even more strenuous 
efforts to get thorough information on 
contractor ethciency from contracting 
oflicers, upper-tier contractors, and 
others. It will demand the develop- 
ment of the most significant and _ re- 
liable data for measuring ethiciency. 

It will involve convincing contractors 
that the Government has not only the 
means but the powerful urge to give 


certain and substantial recognition to | 


eficiency in the range of profit mar- | 


gins allowed. It will require a willing 
ness on the part of contracting officers 
and upper-tier contractors to express 
frank opinions upon the efficiency of 
their suppliers. 
much greater use of engineering an‘ 


It may also require 


production personnel in the renegotia 
thon organization. 

The fact that such personnel is scarce. 
and should be used primarily and ch 
rectly in production and engineering. 
may provide an obstacle to adequate 
Use IN renegotiation, 

The Act repeats the factor that was 
entitled “reasonableness of costs and 
profits with particular regard to vol 
ume of production, normal earnings. 
and comparison of war and peacetime 
products.” Among other things, con 
sideration of this factor may require a 
look at prior earnings. If so, it seems 
a reasonable guess that if a base period 
is used for the purpose it is more likely 


| 


to be the years 1946 through 1949, as 


in the current excess profits tax law, 


UNIO 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


..-metropolitan center of the West 
offers industrial site opportunities 


Salt Lake City ideally meets re- 
quirements of decentralization. 
Its strategic geographical loca- 
tion, at the hub of western rail 
lines, radiating to every part of 
the West, provides easy access 
to expanding Western markets 
and the heavily populated East. 


In its surrounding territory are 
found a large variety of indus- 
trial raw materials. 


Practically unlimited supplies of 
mineral fuels, and an abundance 
of water, create a source of low 


SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 


CHEYENNE 


cost fuel and power. 


A progressive industrial attitude 
is fostered by state, county, and 
municipal officials. 


Stability and good living condi- 
tions help make a contented citi- 
zenry, provide a superior skilled- 
labor force. 


The climate is temperate—with- 
out extremes. Throughout the 
four seasons the mean annual 
temperature is 50.9 F., while 
relative humidity is low and 
constant. 


OMAHA 


Union Pacific still has many choice sites available in the Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah, areas, suitable to the peculiar needs of various types of 


industry. 


System-wide, Union Pacitic’s industrial plant opportunities include sites in 
these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 140 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


65 May 
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This pen cost 
$1500 in 1950! 


An innocent looking fountain pen, 
you say. 

That's right, but it cost its owner 
—a busy manufacturer—51500 last 
year. 

That was the price, in time alone, 
of signing all his company checks 
by hand, with a pen. It could have 
heen worse, too—hand signatures 
are easy to forge and copy. 

Now-—for the first time—you can 
find out what it actually costs you 
business to sign company checks 
with a pen instead of a machine. 

The new Todd Time-Study 
Chart gives you the whole costly, 
dangerous picture at a glance. 

For example: If a $15,000 ex- 
ecutive signs 1000 checks a week, 
he’s wasting $1500 annually, in 
time alone — he’s exposing count- 
less “samples” of his signature to 
possible crooks and forgers and 
he’s making 52,000 extra demands 
a year on his health and energy. 

SEND FOR THE TODD 
TIME-STUDY CHART TODAY 
And cet the facts about the Todd Protec- 
raph Signer—the machine that signs 
checks a minute —that stops check 
they start and provides 


rimes where 
OSitive control Over check issuance, 


COMPANY, INC. 


HE TER 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Dept, DR, 3, N. Y. 


Please send me wi OF ODiLation your 
Nr ( 
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| than the period 1936 through 1939 used 


DuN’'s 


in World War IU. 

The factor of net worth provides 
Net worth is 
still somewhat buried in the list of tac- 


some interesting angles. 


tors and will receive no more legisla- 
Of 


the renegotiation regulations 


tive emphasis than in the past. 
COUTSC, 
may give to net worth such emphasis 
as appears appropriate to the new 
Board. It would be possible for the 
renegotiators to establish a maximum 
ratio of profits, after renegotiation, to 
net worth which would still permit a 
sufhciently wide range of profits to 
bring forth efhiciency, cost reductions, 
inventiveness, use of private capital, 
risk taking, and other objectives of the 
statute. 


The Feature of Risk 


Another important factor is the ex- 
tent of risk assumed, including the risk 
incident to reasonable pricing policies. 
As noted previously, it is the policy of 
the Department of Detense to empha- 
size “close” forward pricing and repric- 
ing rather than recapture of excessive 
profit already paid out. There has long 
been controversy as to whether renego- 
tiation encour: iges OF discour: Care- 
ful initial pricing and repricing, and 
the consequent pressure for efficiency, 
cost reduction, and conservation ot 
limited productive resources. 

The present renegotiators within the 
Department of Defense continualls 
emphasize their effort to recognize rea- 
sonable pricing in administering rene- 
The Renegotiation 
Board undoubtedly will make the same 
effort. 


risks incident to close pricing involves 


gotiation, hew 


Nevertheless, recognition of 
very dithcult problems. 
and de 


assumed 


It is not easy to look back ‘ide 


how much risk was really 


pricing, how much cost “reduction” 


was due to initial over-estimation and 


how much to increased efhciency. In- 


| dustry has sometimes expressed doubt 


that the Government has the means to 
secure adequate information for such 
appraisals or that it will allow an ade- 


Guat range ot profits to encourage risk 
taking under close initial pricing. 

three other fac- 
taken in substance from World 
War I] legislation and applic able under 


Act. 


The new Act repeats 


the The first these 1S the 


/nature and extent of contribution to the 
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PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige ...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly...easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip- 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 


3 


fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 
*PATENTS 


PENDING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip 
ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. DR-5 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


po al 


ONE-HAND TACKERS 
end STAPLER 
WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs—fasten tags, line 
boxes for shipment, gaskets in refrigera- 
tors—or assemble units in production— 
the Hansen Tacker answers your problem. 
SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast 
as you grip—Hansen drives two- 
pointed or single-leg tackpoints, 
straight in or clinched—in staple 
leneths up to \2”. 
SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 
84 to 140 staples per loading. Re- 
loads instantly. Catch on back of 
unit holds spring for quick re- 
loading. No back-tracking for 
tacks. 
SAVES MATERIALS. No 
wasted staples or tacks to step on 
or swallow. Every staple driven 
evenly, efficiently. No marring or 
hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation and 
its ability to do 1001 tacking and 
fastening jobs. Put it to work for you - 
today! REQUEST BOOKLET 


_ALL.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


HANSEN 5019 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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defense effort. This includes inventive 


and developmental contribution and 
co-operation with the Government and 
other contractors in supplying technical 
assistance. The next factor is the char- 
acter of business, including source and 
nature of materials, complexity of 
manufacturing technique, character 
and extent of subcontracting, and rate 
of turnover. Finally, there is provision 
for such other factors, the consideration 
of which the public interest and fair 
and equitable dealing may require. 

In applying these factors to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of profits, the 
dependence upon human judgment 
While some have con- 
tended that this constitutes govern- 
ment by men rather than by law, no 


will remain. 


substitute method of judgment has 
been discovered. 


Formula Plus Fair Judgment 


Certainly, informed and impartial 
judgment may be expected generally to 
arrive at a fairer determination of rea- 
sonableness than could any formula 
which has yet been proposed. It is 
surely more likely to recognize ade- 
quately the variations in contractor per- 
formances than the limitation of profits 
to fixed percentages, as under the 
Vinson-Trammel Act, and more likely 
than inflexible and high marginal rates 
of excess profits taxation. 

There is another interesting provi- 
sion tor use in determining the reason- 
ableness of profits. This permits the 
carry-over of a loss in the latest prior 
fiscal vear to the next fiscal year, except 
that the previous fiscal vear may not 
include any ending prior to January 1, 
1951. While this carry-over is limited 
to the previous vear’s loss, it apparently 
would be possible to carry over losses 
of more than one year over a period of 
several vears, if the vears were not con- 
secutive. One intent of the carry-over 
provision apparently is to relieve con- 
tractors who lose money to an unfore- 
seeable degree as a result of high start- 
ing load costs. 

While renegotiation will continue to 
apply to protits before taxes, the new 
legislation retains the practise of allow- 
ing credit against excessive profits for 
any Federal taxes paid upon these “ex- 
cessive’ profits. 

Many, including the Brewster Com- 
mittee, have contended that the Gov- 
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Rand fine-a-time copyholder 


Yes, here's the brand new Line-a-time—ready to help you get faster 
typing than ever before—boost office output to meet today’s and 
tomorrow’s forced-draft production line requirements. 

The new Line-a-time fairly sparkles with features for sti// easier 
typing. It assures correct, forward, “right before your eyes” reading. 
Exclusive Trans-vve line guide indicates the line being copied and 
at the same time lets you see ahead several lines to spot copy changes. 
New Space-celector adjusts instantly for single, double or “free- 
wheeling” spacing. Exclusive “no fumbling” Turn-a-page Pocket 
makes pages easier to turn, easier to hold in position. And it’s 
Light-Conditioned —a twist of the knob sets copy to the right angle 
for maximum lighting and readability 

Banish the strain and fatigue of ordinary typing 
duction measurably with Line-a-time!' 


and up pro- 


free brochure—vours tor the asking 
— shows in detail how Line-a-time 
correct vision “right before your 
eyes” transcribing eliminates typ- 
ing aches and pains. Makes faster, more accurate typ- 
ing a certainty in )our othce. Send the coupon today. 


Business Machines & Supplies Division 
Room 2054 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 1@, N.Y. 


[] Please send me the folder RSL 212 describing the New Line-a-time copyholder 
and how it will ease my typing. 

[7] Please arrange for a demonstration of the New Line-a-time in my office 

of course. 


no obli- 
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| THINK OF IT! 


One girl with one Robotyper, 
can easily produce 200 personal 
letters per day. The electric 
typewriter is alwavs free for 
manual operation and she has 
time for other work. 
One girl with four Robotypers 
can produce from 600 to 800 per- 
sonal letters per day. 
See how Robotyper can increase 
efficiency—boost the output of 
your office. Fill out the coupon 
below. 

Canadian Office: 
ROBOTYPER CORPORATION 
OF CANADA, 
Suite C-23 Train Concourse, 
Union Station, Toronto, 

Ontario 


ROBOTYPER CORPORATION 
@ 125 Allen St., E. 
tek @ Hendersonville, North Carolina 
me: © Please forward information on how 
Robotyper can help my firm. 
Company. 
Address 
@ City Zone State 
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ernment should inform contractors in 
rarding the exact weight given 
to each of the 
sidered in determining the reason- 
The Government 


detail reg 


statutory factors con- 


ableness ot profits. 
understandably feared that the disclo- 
sure of such information would lead to 
protracted wrangling and envy among 
contractors. On the other hand, in the 
absence of such information, contrac- 
tors are likely to remain unconvinced 
of the certainty and substantiality of 
recognition of each contract perform- 
ance factor. The new 
quires no bill of particulars except for 


legislation re- 


determinations of excessive profit: by 
unilateral order of the Government 
and only upon request of the contractor 
or subcontractor. 


Who Has Jurisdiction 


As in the past, the Tax Court of the 
United States is given exclusive juris- 
diction to determine the reasonableness 
of profits in cases in which the Board 
has issued a unilateral order and a con- 


dy 


tractor or subcontractor is thereby 
grieved. 

The new legislation contains a num- 
As in the 


past, excessive profits may be eliminated 


ber of subsidiary provisions. 


| by direct repayment by contractors, by 


Government withholding of amounts 
due contractors, or by upper-tier con- 
tractor withholding of amounts due 
subcontractors. 

The rate of interest payable to or by 
contractors as a result of over or under 
payments, or delays in payments, was 
reduced from 6 per cent to 4 per cent. 
Assignees, such as financial institutions, 
are protected against withholding for 
the renegotiation liability of their as- 


PRESIDENT 


“There goes Murphy after another raise.” 


6S 


REVIEW 


MAY I951 


Lowest Cost 
Addressing! 


MODEL 25 
$2450 
(Fed. Tax and 
supplies extra) 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES Other models available 


Prints from carbon a typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute— 
reproduces from SO to 100 times. Clean, simple, easy 
to use. Write for information. 


C2 


6500-U West Lake Street « Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. 
ELLWOOD CITY . PENNSYLVANIA 


SAN CARLOS - - CALIFORNIA 
PORT HOPE - ONTARIO, CANADA 


COLOR PHOTOS 5« 


3000 Iots 
(lower prices tor quantities) 


Also Black G White, 8x10’s 5¢ each in quantities, 
other sizes. er for Free Price List DR 


M 0 S SERVICE 350 w. 50 Nye 19 


-dome the way 


you wand id 
[RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING AND STYLING 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 


DAVENPORT - 


41,620 MANUFACTURERS 


REVIEW REACHES THE 


PRESIDENTS AND TOP EXECU- 


TIVES OF 41,620 MANUFACTURERS. 


RNS 


Start > rin 4 and 
substan? in De tc ideas 

win “HOW To START YOUR OWN 
MAIL ‘ORDER BUSINESS. INK: 


rder 


Well Practical 
de KIPLINGER'S MAGAZINE: 
MAGAZINE: hows how to a with 

n capital outla Only $2. 
STRAVON PUBL., 1765, U3 W. 57th 
ind privilege 


Tae: 
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signors. Agreements between the 
Board and contractors or subcontractors 
are conclusive except upon showing of 
fraud. malfeasance, or willful misrep- 
resentation of material fact. 

Amounts recovered in renegotiation 
under the new Act will, as in the past, 
go into the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury Department. The sig- 
nificance of this is that procurement 
agencies will not benefit from renego- 
tiation recoveries. This means that 
only by careful pricing or repricing of 
contracts can they stretch their limited 
procurement appropriations. 


Result—Better Pricing 


If procurement officials are made 
thoroughly aware of this fact, it should 
result in pressure for careful pricing, 
productive efficiency, and avoidance of 
waste of productive resources by con- 
tractors. It is generally believed that 
such close pricing exercises stronger in- 
centive tor efhciency, cost reduction, 
and avoidance of waste than any ex post 
facto or recovery method may be ex- 
pected to achieve. 

Furthermore, the significant point is 
that reduction of cost and total price is 
more important than limitation of 
profit. Profit generally accounts for a 
much smaller share of total price than 
does cost. Excessive attention to profit 
limitation, and inadequate attention to 
positive profit incentives, may divert 
vital effort from the improvement of 
contract pricing and repricing methods. 

If initial negotiation and redetermi- 
nation of prices (the latter either by 
individual contracts or by over-all 
“company” pricing) can be well done, 
renegotiation may be looked upon 
largely as a “clearance” of the name of 
private enterprise and much of the bur- 
den of administering duplicate repric- 
ing methods will be eliminated. 

As in the past, the success of renego- 
tiation will depend mainly upon. its 
administrators, not upon its statutory 
base. The changes in the latter re- 
flected in the 1951 Act are certainly not 
fundamental and will not satisfy those 
who expected otherwise. Such persons 
may well harbor the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Southey in his Battle of 
Blenheim: “‘But what good came of it 
at last,’ quoth little Peterkin. ‘Why, 
that I cannot tell, said he. ‘But ’twas 
a famous victory.’” 
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HOW TS SAVE 


FOLDING MONEY 


Monthly statements, form letters, bulletins, advertising 
literature, or whatever . . . you have to fold ‘em before 
you mail 'em. Do it the modern way . . . automatically 

. with a Davidson. Save time . . . save money . . . mail 
promptly .. . avoid upset office routine. Any girl can 
operate a Davidson. Adjustments are few and ‘simple. It 
handles light and heavy papers . . . makes a variety of 
parallel folds. And it will quickly pay for itself even 
though you use it but once a month. Want details? Write 


for our “fact book” on office folding. 


Davidson 


Wy FOLDING 
MACHINE 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 4 
1038-60 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Portable HEAVY DUTY 


BAR. RACKS 


Handling and storage of steel shapes 
simplified for one-man operation. Using 
overhead crane for storage in tiers, rack 
selection is no problem. Design permits 
bar selection from any rack without 
disturbing tiers. Built to any capacity 
and length of stock 


Easily placed on trucks for removal to machines 
not under crane. 


d DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
When Ordering Always 
give"item' number; ths 
will help prevent error. - 
: 7 16034 FULLERTON 


Write for catalog. 


AVE., DETROIT 27, MICH. 
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CANA DA | QUALITY CONTROL 


( Continued jrom page 21) 


NG 
q A L L é clementary statistical analysis the nor- 


mal amount of variability exhibited by 
‘he 7 ; seek | 
The following Canadian firms seek the process can be established. Any | 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: | 
® Manufacture your products in Canada subsequent abnormal variation 1s then 
++ @ Exchange manufacturing rights easily recognized as the early evidence 
@ Purchase parts to complete pro- 
duction... ® Import and distribute ol something unusual happening in 
your goods... @ Act as factory repre- the process. 
sentatives... @ Sell Canadian products | | 
to U. S. buyers... or... @Render If there is any single virtue in shop 
professional services. statistical Quality Control which might 
a — | be considered of particular importance, | 
NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this this ability of the technique to keep | 
ihe pulse of the Process and to detect 
Bay Street. Toronto, Ontario, Canada; or am 
fice of DUN & BRApsTREET OF Canapa, Lrp otherwise unrecognized symptoms of 


failing health. How much better it is 
(Chartered 


EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, | [Of !spectors to make a lasting contri- 


ty bution by this kind of preventive in- 
aiaeia a tn spection, than it is to abide the old in- 
tans Winnipeg, Man-and 350 Bay St, Torerte, nt. | SPection which sought only to detect DEFEAT YOUR WORST ENEMY 
errors already committed. FIRE gives no warning of attack. 
DICK, BOND, HETHERINGTON & O'LOANE, Char- The well rounded Quality Control Bong FIRES 
main factors on which quality iInvari- Automatic Sprinklers 
ably depends. Those basic factors are 


McCARTER & NAIRNE. Architects & Structura! men, materials, and machines. NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
fan ve 3 . Offices in nearly all principal cities 

Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Bu Saeed Couns Starting first with manpower, we 

BLAIKLOCK BROS, LIMITED. 307 Common st., | Must make the scemingl) trite observa- PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. | tion that quality starts in the attitudes 
EABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N.S. Shipping ¢on- 
ultants, for warders distributors by Air, Land & Sea. | ol the workers. Industry Is sO very 
THOMPSON-AHERN & 40 Yonge St., 


Ont. Customs House Brokers & Forwarders, Est. 1912. | Often guilty of saving something like 


Food Brokers, importers. and this without making the least real and 


Manufacturers’ Agents concrete effort to square up the problem, 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., 129 McDermot Ave., Win 
nipeg, Man. Groceries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover ‘ 
all Canada sire ot per ple tO do id and then 


We generally speak of the basic de- 


| Legal ; trust that a kindly Providence will so 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & . . . 
CALVIN. Barristers. etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1 gov ern the shop as to give this desire 
; FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary 
; LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc. 460 | desire to excel must find more than a 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal. Que. La. 7277. ; 
McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers and So- | Chance opportunity for expression: it 
licitors, 6 James St., South, Hamilton. Ont . | é 
ris : | is up to management to provide both 
Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 


VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO. LTD. van. | Workmanship. 


the means and the stimulant tor quality 


couver, 6. C. Want exclusive building supply lines The propaganda experts work on the | 

Manufacturers Agents (General very evident premise that, even though 

VIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
jrocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. | the conscious mind rebels at continued 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO. 407 McGill St. Montreat. | repetition, the subconscious will in a = 
eek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhoid tools. | yery business-like fashion consume the 3) | SET IT UP 

Novelties. Leather Goods, Advertising propaganda, store it. and exercise it at Ji— . WITHOUT 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro ; 
wide dictri varticing every opportunity. Working on this 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties py THE USE OF TOOLS 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. | basis, the best approach to th m- | 
Completely prefabricated, precision cut. 


a es would seem to b- ‘one of getting Ready for assembly without the use of tools 
Standard unit measures 84” high, 42” wide 


= itv before them at every turn, shelves. Made of clear Ponderosa pine 
TN’ -ACHES The quality promotional program complete with patented locking brackets 
DU N's REVIEW REAC HE. factory applied. Adaptable for all shelving 
THE PRESIDENTS AND can take the form ot quality slogan con- needs. 
XE -S OF tests, posters, newspaper articles, special 

TOP EXE OF | BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
41,620 MANUFACTURERS. quality Newspapers, letters, Established 1918 

pay check stub slogans, slogans 
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32% for Raw Materials 
1. In 1950 Union Oil Company took in 
$217!4 million from the sale of its 
products. $6834 million went right back 
out in payment for raw materials. 


16% for Wages and Salaries 
2. $3515 million* went to our 7,826 
employees in wages, salaries and 
benefits. 
*Salaries of company officers constituted about 


1/245 of this. 


17% for Supplies; 8% for Transportation 
3. $37 million went for supplies, rent, 
tools, utility bills and other costs of 
doing business. $17 million went for 
transportation. 


12% for Depletion and Depreciation 


4, $27 million went for depletion and 
depreciation —to find new oil to replace 
the crude used during the year and 
to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. 


6% for Taxes; 1% for Interest 
§. Federal, state and municipal taxes 
took $12!5 million.* (This does not in- 
clude gasoline taxes. ) Interest on bor- 
rowed money amounted to$2!, million. 
“These taxes amount to 11% more than all divi- 


dends paid to our stockholders and equal more 
than 's of our total payroll. 


5'4% for Dividends 
6. This left a net profit of $17! mil- 
lion (89). $11!5 million of this profit 
was paid out in dividends to our 38,095 
preferred and common stockholders. 
Payments averaged $292 per common 
stockholder. 


Union Oil 1950 profits 
$4 of total sales 


2%% for Expansion 
7. The remaining $534 million of profit 
was set aside to replace and expand 
our oil fields and facilities in 1951. 


But here’s the rub: In order to meet the 
requirements of the present national 
emergency, weestimate that we should 
spend $25 million drilling during 1951. 
We should spend $20 million on new re- 
fining facilities. We need $5 million for 
anew tanker. And we need about $3 
million for pipe lines, storage facili- 
ties, ete. This totals $53 million. 


Our estimated 1951 reserve for de- 
pletion and depreciation totals $30 
million. This, plus our $534 million 
plowed back from 1950 profits, totals 
only $3534 million. Therefore we're 
going to have to earn and retain about, 
$17!, million more this year than we 
did in 1950 — assuming there is no in- 
crease in dividend requirements. 
That’s why tax policies that don’t per- 
mit corporations to retain earnings 
-armarked for needed expansion can 
have such far-reaching effects on the 
productivity and economic growth of 
the nation. 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and 
why American business functions. We hope you'll 
Jeel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms 
you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, Calis. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil. 
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When folders call a 
sit-down strike, 
And you get 


SNAIL-PACE FILING, 
Just put in Oxford PENDAFLEX, 


And keep your file clerks smiling! 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 


FOLDERS HANG ON 


FRAME CUTS FILING 
cosTs 
FRAME 
FITS IN 


FILE DRAWER 
INSTANT REFERENCE 
Z| TO EVERY FOLDER! 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Tif 


First 
choice of 
Office | 
Workers 
and 
Management 

EVERY WHERE: 


Costly office machines and 

valued office workers deserve 

the greater protection of sturdy 
Tiffany Stands. Open Adjustable 
Top lessens noise, vibration and 
operator fatigue ... provides a firm 
foundation for every type of 

office machine. Longer life 

means lower annual cost! 


at Literature on request 

sate 

DEALERS 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


POPLAR BLUFF, MISSOURI 


- 


printed on cups in soft drink dispensers, 
“QO” awards, and a great variety of other 
devices of the kind. 

However, the full value of promo- 
tions can not be had unless the top or- 
ganization is peopled with men who 
demand quality, who are scrupulous in 
their decisions when quality is a factor, 
and who are prepared to invest in 
full 
job Quality Control techniques ear- 


and support use of the on-the- 
lier mentioned. 

The best quality program in the 
world can not prevail against the indif- 
ference or actual abuse of quality prin- 
ciples by those in higher positions. 
Management must practise the quality 


ideals it preaches. 
Early Detection 


The other two elements in the pic- 
ture, materials and machines, may be 
considered together from the stand- 
point of Quality Control techniques. 
It was previously mentioned that the 
statistical Quality Control approach 
dealt with the study of variability in the 
process, and that undue variation could 
be detected when it happened rather 
than hours or days thereatter. 

This statistical method is hardly as 
complicated as some fear it to be. Sup 
pose, for instance, a particular dimen- 
sion Lives the shop concern be- 
cause engineering tolerances can not 
with any consistency be met. This is 
a typical quality problem. 

By regularly inspecting as few as five 
consecutive pieces per hour from the 
dubious process the normal scatter of 
dimensional variation can be reviewed 
and analyzed. And in as few as 20 
hours of production we have at our dis- 
posal suthcient data to compute upper 
ond lower control limits between which 
the 
pected to vary under normal conditions. 


subiect dimensions mav be ex- 


Any 1¢ ndency lor the hourly sample 
values to get “out of control” ts retlected 


on the control chart. The “assignable 


THe Baroxrerers 


CAPITAL IN 
UNLIMITED MI 

NEW CAR 

TAX DEDU 


We deliver them 
throughout the U.S.A. 


TRANSPORTATION VEHICLES INC. 


641 Sixth Ave., 
New York 11, 


And 
Folding 
Cha WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 
NO. 225 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “WMonrce. COMPANY 
40 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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| | Fully insured 
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| Plates free 
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causes” for abnormal periormances are 
then sought out by manufacturing and 
the effectiveness of any remedies is im- 
mediately reflected in subsequent sam- 
ple inspections. The inspection is made 
not to decide whether the sample 
should be accepted, but to determine 
whether the process from which it 
came is behaving in a normal or “in 
control” fashion. 

Processes are sometimes incapable of 
meeting quality requirements. ‘This 
same statistical Quality Control tech- 
nique gives undeniable proof of such a 
condition and leads to the development 
of such process refinements as the qual- 
ity standard may demand. 


Few Exceptions 


Related techniques are used for 
Quality Control in such vastly different 
industrial operations as the aforemen- 
tioned machine shop, the steel mill, the 
glass plant, the forge shop, the press 
plant, the assembly line, and the receiv- 
Ing Inspection crib, to mention only a 
few. We subscribe to the principle that 
any job worth inspecting is probably 
worth controlling. The only general 
exceptions to this rule are the jobs 
which are inherently able to meet all 
quality requirements without any par- 
ticular skill or effort on the part of 
the operator, 

The Ford program is still in the 
stages of initial expansion, but certain 
unique benefits in the area of human 
engineering have been tound which 
are well worth examining. 

Modern industry, in its use of mass 
production methods, must admit to 
simplifying the factory worker’s job to 
a point of seeming insignificance. The 
main loss to the man at the machine 
has to do with the lack of opportunity 
to express himself in his work. He is 
denied many of the satisfactions en- 
joyed by his forebears, the craftsmen, 
who took real pride in what they did, 
primarily because every shoe or kettle 
represented their unique contribution 
to the society ia which they lived. 

Their creative needs were most ade 
quately met in the fashioning of new 
and useful things from the very basic 
raw materials of their day. But if the 
modern factory worker is to be known 
only as John Doe who pushes this but 
ton and pulls that lever, how can we 
ever re-establish him as a significant 


Teletyped ORDER is written at a distant mill, on duplicating-master form. 


The instant an order is typed in the home office, many mill 
copies can be reproduced for manufacturing, packing and ship- 
ping departments to schedule work (PS. 21). Here’s only one 
idea of how paperwork can speed—not retard—operations. 
PS. magazine* details other examples. 


Paperwork Simplification is being directed today to helping 
our customers get the most out of their Standard Register form- 
systems. Standard’s representatives, analysts, form designers, 
servicemen are concentrating on re-examining systems... 
against these three prime objectives: 


Ae Develop the best procedure. Does every step serve an im- 
| portant purpose now? What new needs must be met? 
B. Simplify the writing method—to get more out of present 
business machines, save manpower . . . by means of 

auxiliary devices, form handling equipment, etc. 
€. Design the most efficient form. Incorporate a duplicating 


master, for instance, to speed defense-contract billing 
work. (PS. 22) 


* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write for 
copies of Paperwork Simplification (PS.) and the ABC book. 
The Standard Register Co., 4705 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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KANT-SLIP 
continuous forms 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 
PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 
Advances form into 
new writing position 

in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 
Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stack 
Kant-Slip forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 


Better records 
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factor in our nations’ industrial affairs? | aT 
DELIVER your shipments faster. Save 
$600 a year with Marsh Stencil Machines, 
Brushes, Inks! Electric and Hand Operated 
machines cut '2", 44”, 1” letters. For sample 
stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this to 
business letterhead with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
62 Marsh Bldg. Belleville ti, U. S. A. 


| Quality Control is proving to be one 


answer, and an important one, to this 


perplexing problem of lost identifica- 
tion. The worker who truly seeks to | 


| express his pride of performance finds | 
in the Quality Control chart a com- | 


pletely impartial indication of his proc- 


ess performance level. As the man who 


guides the process, he is in a position to 


make corrections or to request correc- 


tions in order that his quality perform- 


ance may be unblemished. The chart — = 


publishes the story to his foreman and 


WRITE FOR 


his associates in a wavy which stirs him 
BOOKLET 


to do his continued best. 


When the Job Goes Wrong 


te Rated the finest by Executives, Secre- But in addition to that. he is not re- 
taries and Purchasing Agents... 
PANAMA-BEAVER Typewriter Ribbons 
and Carbons spell Ultimate Economy in sometimes received for conditions over 
offices where highest quality standards which he had no control. The charts 


= ore maintained. have an almost uncanny facility for 


quired to suffer the abuse which he 


suggesting the “‘assignable causes” 
which conspire to upset the process. It 
PANAMA “(at VER is found over and over that the ma- WATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM: | 
chines, the tools, and the materials are ive Prt ab 


| : MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY at fault when processes £O sour. wape. J-17,23 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, MH. y 


Coast to Coast Distribution 


188 Third Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


And even when it is the tault of the | | ie 


operator, the evidence is so completely 


__objective as tO prevent evasion and to 


lead to early correction. Any reason- 41, 620 MANUFACTURERS 


REV LEM REACHES THE 
able individual, be he a foreman or an 
operator, can cope with tacts much TIVES OF 41,620 MANUPACTURERS. 


more readily and cheerfully than he can 


with mere conjecture. 
So by taking this matter of quality 
outside the realm of guess work and 


epinion, a great deal can be done, and on e, 
| mine 
is done, to develop harmony and mu- 
ou 
4 tual interest between the worker and eat, Yuli 
jiver 
etterne4 
Another human engineering aspect you! 


. rite ate 
of Quality Control has to do with the appro 


th relationship between the production 
Time is your most costly, yet 


: foreman and the inspector. It has long 
most easily wasted asset 


been the complaint of production su- 
With 50 years experience pervision that the old-time inspector | | — 


in time control, 
in 5,000 Lots 
Svs in 1,000 Lots 
ACH 57.99 per 100 


. made no real contribution to produc 
Stromberg can show you how 
Postcards $23 per 1000 Mounted Enlargements (30140) 53.85 


and where to save time. | 
Stop time waste, just write distasteful reckoning of good from bad. 

Made from Your Negative or Phote 
Unsurpassed in Quality at Any Price 


Under supervision of famous 
James J. Kriegsmann 


hotographers 


ar 
WE DELIVER WHAT we ADVERTISE , 


tive performance except to deal in the 


us for more information. The more conscientious the Inspector, 


the greater the likelihood of friction. 


STROMBERG TIME CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Generel Time Corporation 


108 LAFAYETTE st. fad NEW YORK 13, 


TIME RECORDERS + TIME STAMPS. 
JOB RECORDERS * CLOCK SYSTEMS 


But under a Quality Control pro 


gram the inspector does contribute, and 
ina very real sense, to the efforts of the 
production team. His inspections are 
directed toward the prevention of poor 
quality. He no longer sits in judg 


U. S. A.’s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A yo 


ment, but has a stake in the pertection 
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of every process in his jurisdiction. 

The harmony which results from the 
knitting of operator, foreman, and in- 
spector into a single-purpose team is 
doing much to eliminate the dissension 
and strife which had previously existed 
when each, by the very nature of things, 
had his own private ends to serve. This 
is not editorializing on the part of the 
writer, but a proven fact which is re- 
peatedly confirmed in shop operations. 
It is all the more rewarding in that it 
was not originally considered a pur- 
pose of the Quality Control program. 


Inspection by Sampling 


Stull another gain from the stand- 
point of human engineering is found 
in the area of vendor-buyer relations. 
Using statistically sound sampling ta- 
bles, the consumer of vendor produced 
parts can make quality determinations 
on incoming shipments by inspecting 
only a relatively small number of rep- 
resentative pieces from each shipment. 

The inspector allows a prescribed 
number of defective parts in the sample, 
depending on the particular quality 
level which the shipment is required 
to meet. On defects of major impor- 
tance the quality requirements are, of 
course, very rigid. Conversely, defects 
of complete insignificance from the 
standpoint of the function or utility of 
the part are held to less rigid quality 
requirements. 

This is a realistic approach which 
recognizes that perfection, however de- 
sirable, can not reasonably be achieved. 
The degree ot perfection to be sought 
is theretore dependent on the use to 
which the particular part is finally put. 
The acceptance or rejection of indi- 
vidual shipments is then entirely de- 
pendent on the vendor’s compliance 
with the desired quality levels, as re- 
flected in the samples inspected. 

Formal relations may be entered into 
between the vendor and buyer with re- 
gard to quality, and it is in this that 
there develops the human engineering 
by-product. The Quality Level Certi- 
fication Agreement is an attachment to 
the actual purchase contract. In the 
agreement the vendor proposes to give 
documented assurance to the buyer 
that each of his shipments, on a particu- 
lar part, satisfies a quality level which 
is mutually established as reasonable. 

The buyer inspects according to an 


“Lheres an Ar 


to desk officiency 


‘ 


‘*My new Art Metal Fold-O-Way desk has 
everything! | can change from flat top 


to typing position in four seconds 
time, without a bit of effort. 
No vibration whatever when 

typing--and isn't it smart!"’ 


Any standard 


fits in here 


An Art Metal “Planned Desk,” it is 
equipped with handy stationery 
drawer, file drawer and convenience 
drawer for working tools. Aids work- 
ing efficiency of every secretary. 


Right! The new Art Metal Secretarial 
Desk is really two desks in one—a type- 
writer desk with full desk-top work 
space. It takes any standard-width 
typewriter, including the new electrics. 


EXECUTIVES: Write for full information on the complete 
line of Art Metal desks and aluminum office chairs — also 
our helpful “Manual of Desk Drawer Layout.” ... Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


For over 6C years the 
hall-mark of fine busi- 
ness equipment...desks, 
files, office chairs, safes 


and visible equipment. 
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| established sample plan, and absorbs the | 


PNEUMATIC “cost of scrapping the few defective parts | 


included in any shipment which meets . 
: HOIST the required quality level. On the eps CUSTO Abe 


other hand, he returns in their entirety N MALI N ST. 
with ROTARY TYPED 
ARE CUT ON IDEAL 
Capacities 2504-20006 STENCIL MACHINES 
Fast Lifting Speeds only to examine occasional shipments 


for quality auditing purposes, since the 


responsibility for quality is being met 
by the vendor. 


Quality Specifications 


Certification might appear on the 


surface to be a needless formality, since 
the consumer would ordinarily employ 
x — much the same sort of sampling inspec- 
. 4 tion procedure whether the shipme Stencil letters are lezible— 
ion proce ether the shipment | TO READ letters are lezible— 
: | was or was not certified by the vendor. | freight handlers—Cut lost shipments. 
. ; No torn tags, stickers that 
But before the agreement can be estab- | DURABLE 
e wi mo ~ Te stencile i ‘esses To every one 
lished, it is necessary that there be a | FASTER cj addr to every on 
E : very thorough investigation and listing FREE! “IDEAL SHIPPING 
of the quality characteristics to be 
governed, | MACHINE CO. 
4 
. a This is one of the most important | 109 lowa Avenue, Belleville, Hil. 
<it Ideal . Booth No. 524 . Materials Handling Exposition 
aspects of all: first, to agree on what is 
¥ ) or is not important from the standpoint 
' of quality, and then to establish the == 
: quality levels which are to be main- — 


tained on these characteristics. It ac- 
tually means that the buyer and the 
vendor must work out to their mutual 


satisfaction many of the standards, 


Kv 


gaging, and Inspection details which 


Pulseless, sliding vane, rotary air motor; | h. id formerly been matters of particu- 
no pistons, no reciprocating parts. lar contention when quality went bad. 


Finally, the last and one of the most 


Amnencan Sn 


@ Worm Geared 


fruitful benefits of a sound Quality 
Control program involves improved re- 


| 4 ° Compact—Light Weight lations with the public. If we are able 
| to reduce the already shrinking prob- 
e Exceptionally Smooth Running lem of defective products reported from 


the field, then the ultimate purpose of 


@ Close, Sensitive Control our program will have been accom- 


plished. But inasmuch as quality is 
rite for further information i 
amas | Never sO good that it can not be further 


improved, we know that even the su- 
DETROIT HOIST & MACHINE CO. 


t., Detroit 11, Mich. ; 
phates. faced with rew proolems and new 


(( A challenges. 


perior quality program will always be 


Ib. In summary, the Quality Control 

capacity, PT, Air Hoist program has shown us what can be INSURANCE BROKERS 
done: first, in the area of quality im- AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 

provement and cost reduction; second, Principal Offices: se 

in the matter of improved shop rela- | 231 Lasalle st Exchange Building 
icago 

Name . tions: and third, in the matter of public | 
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We have very good reason 
be enthused about a technique of 
such a wide scope. 

[f Quality Control helps to make the 
enterprise a better place to work, a bet- 
ter firm to do business with, and a bet- 
ter public servant, then it is making a 
mayor contribution as a tool both for 
scientific management and for human 


engineering. It must be agreed that a 


tool which shows this kind of promise 
will not long remain a curiosity 3 
American industry! 
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OW you can have your payroll records 
prepared at lower cost than is humanly 
possible by the most competent office staff. 


That’s because specially designed alpha- 
betic and numeric machines now turn out 
repetitious payroll record work at a phe- 
nomenal rate. 


Further, you are charged only for the time 
these ingenious machines are turning out 
your work. 


You can rest assured that your payroll 
registers and complicated payroll data will 
be completed on time. You know the rec- 
ords are accurate, too, because they are 
double-checked to bank standards. 


LET US PROVE HOW YOU CAN 


LOWER PAYROLL 


PRODUCTION 


COSTS 


.. by having payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


Why not find out how modern payroll ser- 
vice can fit into your overall operations... 
relieve you of many payroll problems and 
save money ? 


Send for this 
FREE 
informative 
brochure now! 


OTHER TABULATION SERVICES: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, costs, in- 
ventories, vouchers, special reports and other 
statistics—just as we have been doing for 
many of America’s leading firms for half a 
century. 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


Chicago 
100 Sixth Avenue 


Montreal 


Boston 


Detroit 
Toronto 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Accounts Receivable 
Machinery and Equipment 


Rediscounts 


Associates—one of America’s largest independent finance companies 


Comprehensive 


commercial financing service | 


Several flexible plans for obtaining ready cash, including participa- 
tions with banks, are available using as security: 


Regular Instalment Paper 


Inventories 


| —offers a comprehensive commercial financing service backed by more 


ASSOCIATES 
ASSOCIATES DI 


CAPITAL 


INVES 


than thirty years of successful experience. Medium-term credit and 
rediscount facilities provide continuous arrangements which are of 
increasing importance in supplementing existing bank lines, 


COMPANY 
SCOUNT CORPORATION 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


AND SURPLUS 


TMENT 


IN EXCESS OF $58,000,000 
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Over Half of 
America's Top 
Rated Compan 


USE 


THE BRUSH WITH THE STEEL BACK 


SWEEPS CLEANER, 
FASTER, EASIER. OUTLASTS 
ORDINARY BRUSHES 3 to 1. 


SPEED SWEEP has 
the No. | sweeping 
American industry 

over 50.000 firms. Vt is 


brash that is specially designed 
to doa thorough sweeping job 
with less effort. It is also the 


only brush that is constructed 


to outlast ordinary 


Whether you use a few or a lot 


of brushes. vou ll find it pavs to 


tise Speed Sweep, 


Mail the handy coupon today. 


AMERICAN BRAKE COMPANY 


AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY Company oF New Ye 


AMFRICAN Group 
i 


(Fdiphone Division) 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WIS 


Milwaukee Dustiess Brush Co 


530 North 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


send complete facts about Speed Sweep 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


In dex 
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wo (PORTANT NAMES IN MicRogy 


Bell « Howell Burroughs 


OrsTRisUTOR 


Bell & Howell Recorder 


Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell 
& Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
acknowledged leadership in the field of 
Precision instruments for fine photography. 


BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every business has its indispensable records—documents that 
contain the vital information it lives by. And every business risks 
the loss of this information as long as its only records are on paper. 


It’s a needless risk, too. Every business record can be made per- 
manently secure ... easily, quickly and inexpensively. Every 
business record can be reduced to a small fraction of its original 
size... conveniently stored in small fireproof safes or metal con- 
tainers, or mailed away for safekeeping. Every business record can 
be safeguarded with Burroughs microfilming. 


Burroughs can help give your vital records the protection they 
need ... can help you apply the speed and economy of micro- 
filming to both the day-by-day and year-by-year 
record keeping of your bus'ness. Find out how— 
call your Burroughs office today or write for your 
copy of the booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records.” 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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with time-and-effort-saving features never before combined on one machine. 


Check these outstanding features . . 


Automatic clear signal. Gives 
automatic printed proof of 
whether or not the machine wos 
clear when the operator started 
to use it. 


Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. 


Automatic credit balance. 
Actual minus totals are aufo- 
matically computed, and printed 
by a single touch of the total bar. 
Prints in red, with CR symbol. 


Full, visible keyboard. All ci- 
phers print auvtomatically—sav- 
ing time, motion, and effort! Two 
or more keys can be depressed 


Subtractions in red. 
Can never be mistaken for 
additions. Stand out promi- 
nently even after amounts 
have been “checked 
on the tape. Identified in- 
stantly, for everyone knows 
the meaning of red figures. 


Large answer dials. Al- 
ways show the accumulated 
total in large numerals. 
Permit use of machine with- 
out tape. 


Heavy-duty construc- 
tion. Compact for desk 
use. Portable enough to 
move about, yet rugged 


The National Adding Machine 
handles more work...faster... 
with greater accuracy...and 
with less effort. 


Only by actual demonstration on 


your own work can you fully real- 


ize what this remarkable machine 
can do for you! Call your local 
National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s office—or the local 
dealer for National Adding 
Machines — and arrange for 
such a demonstration at once ! 


enough to carry on through 
long years of hard service. 


simultaneously. Amounts remain 
visible until added. 


Easy-touch key action. Depression of 
keys is practically effortiess, yet suffi- 
cient to tell you when you have depressed 
a key. Tension is uniform 3/2 oz. 


ADDING MACHINES CASH REGIE: 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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